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October Output 
250,000 Units 


Gain Over Sept. 263%; 
AMA Members, 210,392: 
Ford Estimate, 39,600 


The October output of AMA members 
was 210,392 cars and trucks, an increase 
of 255 per cent over the 59,329 produced 
during September and a gain over last Oc- 
tober of 21 per cent, when 94,059 cars and 
trucks were produced by members of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 

These figures combined with an estimate 
of Ford production brings total production 
in the neighborhood of. 250,000 cars and 
trucks, which represents an increase over 
September of approximately 263 per cent. 
A complete production summary based on 
AMA member production and estimate for 
Ford production follows: 


Goneber, TOM nc ese eciccsss 250,000 
September, 1935 ........ 95,128 
October, 1934 ............ 135,771 
10 Months, 1935............ 3,316,461 
10 Months, 1934............. 2,628,466 
Per Cent Change 
Oct., 1935, over Sept., 1935.. +263% ° 
Oct., 1935, over Oct., 1934.. + 84% 
10 Months, 1935 over 1934.. + 26% 
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Fall Date May 


Be Permanent; 


Football in Debut as Rival 


BY Haroip E. GRONSETH, 
Detroit News Editor, 


Fall automobile shows, in all proba- 
bility, will become a permanent institu- 
tion, according to one of the highest 
ranking officials of the industry. This 
statement was privately expressed when 
the national show in New York was only 
two days old and before an accurate 
appraisal could be made of its success. 
In the opinion of this executive, how- 
ever, it was not a question of whether 
or not this year’s show would come up 
to expectations or compare favorably 
with the best of the January shows in 
the past. There are well recognized ad- 
vantages to fall introductions and now 
that the break from tradition has been 
made, it was his opinion that the earlier 
date would be permanent. 

For the most part, however, officials pre- 
ferred to reserve comment on that point 
until the results of the new plan are known, 
which most of them felt would not be until 
well out in 1936. It will be necessary, it is 
pointed out, to go through a spring selling 
season before it is known to what extent 
well-entrenched buying habits of the public 
can be changed and the sales curve leveled 
out. Even though fall buying is materially 
stimulated by new model introductions, we 
shall not know immediately, for example, 
whether the added sales activity is bor- 
rowed from normally lean winter months 
or from the peak spring season. Hence pre- 
dictions by officials were scarce. 

Stripped of ballyhoo, the New York Show 

(Turn to page 616, please) 


BY Hersert HOsKING, 
Editor, Automotive Industries 


A new competitor—football—took its 
toll in thousands of attendance from the 
opening day of Thirty-Sixth National 
Automobile Show in New York on 
Nov. 2. The actual opening at 2 P.M., 
found a skeletal reminder of former 
opening crowds assembled outside the 
doors; the official opening at 8:30 P.M. 
drew a fair-sized crowd to hear Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper broadcast the 
inaugural address and see him cut the 
symbolic tape across the grand stairway 
of the Palace. 

In introducing Secretary Roper, Alfred 
Swayne, chairman of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association Show Committee, 
noted “profound spiritual significance” in 
the fact that automobile manufacturers were 
willing to experiment with November shows 
in an effort io stabilize wages and employ- 
ment. Flanke:! by Messrs. Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Byron C. Foy, A. J. Brosseau and 
Alfred Reeve. the Secretary rose to the 
microphones io appeal to the public to sup- 
port the automobile industry in its effort. 
In the production technique of the automo- 
bile industry, Mr. Roper said, lies the hope 
of other industries, particularly housing, 
which have been slow in finding their way 
out of the economic darkness. 


Roper Tours Show 
Sees 90 Exhibits 


Touring the show after his speech, the 
Secretary saw, as did other visitors, the 
(Turn to page 617, please) 
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Laughing loudest — 
Fred M. Zeder, Chrys- 
ler Board vice chair- 
man; sardonic with 
cigar, Barney Old- 
field; mildly amused 
Dodge's J. B. Burke 
and the teller—''Boss" 
Kettering prior to 
Show's opening 





GM to Experiment On 
Work Stabilization. 


$60,000,000 Fund Created 
to Level Employment, Raise 
Earnings by Parts Inventory 


Continuation of efforts within the auto- 
mobile industry to stabilize employment 
and raise the average earnings of auto- 
motive workers was evidenced this week 
by General Motors’ announcement of the 
establishment of a $60,000,000 fund for 
experimental purposes. 

This fund, according to Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president, will be used chiefly to build 
up inventories, principally of component 
parts. Such a plan, it is felt, will maintain 
factory operation rates on a more even plane 
and level off some of the traditional peaks 
and valleys of the production, employmeni 
and earnings curves. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, it will be necessary for the corpora- 
tion to adjust production and_ working 
schedules to provide the greatest regularity 
of employment for the maximum number of 
workers. 

Creation of this new fund is an effort 
entirely apart from the previously announced 
$50,000,000 expansion program. However. 
the two are allied inasmuch as the plant 
facility expansion paved the way for this 
latest effort to provide greater economic 
security for automotive labor. Setting aside 
of the newly announced fund brings the total 
to $111,000,000 that one organization alone 
within the industry has contributed toward 
experimental work in industrial-social prob- 
lems. 


Earnings Rose, Man-Hours 
Declined in September 


Average weekly earnings continued to in- 
crease during September despite small de- 
clines in man-hours worked and total pay- 
rolls, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Lay-offs in the automo- 
bile industry for model change-overs were 
largely responsible for the drop in man- 
hours and payrolls, it was pointed out. 

The drop in numbers of employed at work 
in 25 industries studied by the Board was 
1.6 per cent less than in the preceding 
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month, due chiefly to a 26.6 per cent drop 
in the automobile industry. Average hourly 
earnings remained at 60.1 cents, but an in- 
crease in numbers of hours worked per week 
raised the average earnings per week from 
$22.32 in August to $22.59 in September. 
This increase, the Board finds, was partly 
offset by a 0.6 per cent increase in living 
costs. 


Auburn to Offer 434% 
Notes to Stockholders 


Approval of an issue of $2,809,125 in 
notes carrying 4% per cent interest, to be 
offered to stockholders of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, has been asked of the 
Securities Exchange Commission by the com- 
pany. The notes are to be issued for a 


term of three years and will be convertible. 


into Auburn stock at $50 a share. 

Cord Corporation, large holder of Auburn 
stock, has agreed to take its percentage of 
the notes represented by its holdings in 
Auburn and has also agreed to underwrite 
the entire issue. Auburn’s present capitaliza- 
tion consists of 224;729 shares of capital 
stock. The company has no funded debt nor 
preferred stock outstanding. 


Hercules Establishing 
Factory at Muskegon 


The Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, Ohio. 
has announced the establishment of a branch 
factory at Muskegon, Mich., in the plant 
formerly occupied by the Clarke Sanding 
Machine Co. Machinery and equipment are 
now being installed and operations will be 
started at the earliest possible moment. In 
addition to the new branch faatory in 
Michigan, Hercules is greatly increasing its 
facilities at Canton as a part of the expan- 
sion program made necessary by a reported 
increased demand for its products. 


Canadian Motor Probers 
Studying Parts Plants 


Members of 


have begun an inspection of plants in Wood- 
stock, Hamilton, Kitchener and Ingersoll 
in connection with the inquiry they are con- 


the Federal Tariff Board, 
headed by George H. Sedgwick, chairman, 


ducting into the automobile industry in 
Canada. The board some time ago visited 
the Canadian plants of General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler, and is now interested 
in factories that are producing parts. 
Public hearings are to be held shortly 
and representatives of all the manufactur- 
ing establishments engaged in the produc- 
tion of automobiles and parts will be given 
every opportunity to submit evidence and 
argument before the tariff is altered. 


Fisher Wages, Improvement 
Bill $185,000,000 in Year 


Fisher Body during the last 12 months 
has spent more than $185,000,000, a large 
portion of which has gone into wages and 
salaries, according to E. F. Fisher, general 
manager. Employment over the 12-month 
period has shown a 31 per cent gain over 
the corresponding period a year ago, Mr. 
Fisher said. 

Of the total expenditure approximately 
$13,500,000 has been spent in plant expan- 
sion and purchase of new equipment. In- 
vestment in dies, presses, welding tools and 
other new machinery has been particularly 
heavy. Air conditioned spray booths were 
installed at the Pontiac, Mich., plant, pass- 
ing 15,000 cu. ft. of warm filtered air per 
minute per man into the booths, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of workers wearing 
masks to protect themselves from lacquer 
fumes. Purchases of materials necessary for 
body building accounted for the balance of 
the expenditures. 


Hersey Lectures at MIT 
On Lubrication Mechanics 


The Mechanics of Lubrication is the sub- 
ject of a series of 10 lectures that began at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on Nov. 4. The lecturer is Mayo D. Hersey. 

The lectures, which will be open to engi- 
neers particularly interested in problems of 
lubrication, will be held at 5 o’clock on 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, twice a 
week until Dec. 19. The subjects include 
the historical background of lubrication, 
viscosity and its relation to friction, film 
pressure, thickness and load capacity, lub- 
rication performance calculations, dimen- 
sional theory, temperature rise in bearings, 
laboratory technique, experimental data on 
machine elements, wear, seizure and oiliness 
in imperfect lubrication, and the practical 
art of lubricating machinery. 


Ford Spanish Broadcasts 
Feature Opera This Year 


Similar to its parent company’s publicity 
in the U. S. is the radio series being broad- 
cast by the Spanish Ford subsidiary, Ford 
Motor Iberica, originating in Barcelona and 
sent out over a Spain-wide network. The 
series began with Puccini’s “La Boheme” 
staged at the Teatro Tivoli last Oct. 18, and 
continues with other operatic broadcasts, 
replacing the concerts previously given. .Only 
advertising is a homily by Henry Ford read 
during the announcement. 
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1936 New Car Prices 








Pierce-Arrow 
New Old 
Price Price Change 


1601—139 in. W.B. 
5-Pass, Sedan ...... $3,195 $2,895 +$300 
5-Pass. Club Sedan. 3,295 2,995 + 300 
Coupe, rumble seat.. 3,195 2,895 -+ 300 
Conv. Coupe-Road- 

ster SRR eae Fe 3,295 2,995 + 300 


160i—144 in. W.B. 


7-Pass. Sedan ..... 3,500 3,200 + 300 
Ene. Drive Limou- 

Sine .scadunkeweaes 3,650 3,350 + 300 
Town Brougham ... 5,295 4,995 + 


300 
Commercial Sedan. 3,400 as 


1602—139 in. W.B. 


5-Pass. Sedan ..... 3,695 3,295 + 400 
5-Pass. Club Sedan. 3,795 3,395 + 400 
Coupe, rumble seat.. 3,695 3,295 + 400 
Conv. Coupe-Road- 
RE «..chsdakeeees 3,795 3,395 + 400 
1602—144 in. W.B. 
7-Pass. Sedan ..... 4,000 3,600 + 400 
Ene. Drive Limou- 
MAO  acsseasas esa . 4,150 3,750 + 400 
Town Brougham .. 5,795 5,395 + 400 
(603—147 in. W.B. 
7-Pass. Sedan ..... 4,795 4,295 + 500 


Ene. Drive Limou- 
sine 


4,995 4,495 + 500 


Chrysler 
New Old 

Six Price Price Change 
Business Coupe .... $760 $745 +$15 
Coupe, rumble seat. 825 810 + 15 
Touring Brougham. 825 820 + 5 
Touring Sedan .... 875 860 + 15 

DeLuxe 8 
Business Coupe .... 925 930 + 5 
Coupe, rumble seat. 995 955 + 40 
Touring Brougham. 995 980 + 15 
Touring Sedan ..... 1,045 1,015 + 30 

Airflow 8 
6-Pass, Coupe ..... 1,345 1,245 100 
6-Pass. Sedan ...... 1,345 1,245 Tioo 

Airflow Imper. 

f-Pass Compe ..... 1,475 1,475 None 
6-Pass. Sedan ..... 1,475 1,475 None 


R. H. Grant on Radio Cites 
Economy of Early Models 


‘The practical value to the car buyer 
of introducing new models in November, 
was emphasized in a broadcast this week 
by R. H. Grant, GM vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Grant’s radio talk 
was a feature of the New York Show 


program. 

“There is a decided economy angle to 
buying a new car in November,” Mr. Grant 
said. “Assuming that you (owner) have an 
old car to turn in on a new one, you'll get 
a much better valuation on it in November 


than you will after the first of the year. 
Regardless of how old your present car is 
today, after the first of the year it will be 
one year older from a used car standpoint.” 

Mr. Grant pointed out that the automo- 
hile industry believes the buying public 
favors the steadiest possible employment in 
the industry and that if the public under- 
stands there is no disadvantage in early 
automobile buying, it will cooperate to give 
steady, continuous employment to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers engaged in 
car manufacturing. 


lutornotive Industries 


Looking at "the rec- 
ord"—Alfred E. Smith 
and his brown derby 
learning about a GM 
creation from W. S. 
Knudsen, center, while 
William F. Kenny, left, 
looks on. 








Discussing the new cars from the stand- 
points of interest to the buyer, Mr. Grant 
emphasized that prices are lower; upkeep 
costs have been reduced through technical 
advances; financing costs have been reduced 
and that many states, recognizing the efforts 
being made by the industry to level out 
employment, have arranged to issue 1936 
license plates at dates earlier than usual. 
thus effecting a further saving to the car 
buyer. 


Chevrolet Demonstrates 
New Upholstery Features 


Chevrolet staged a graphic demonstration 
at the show of the qualities of the new 
“breathing back” mohair velvet introduced 
in its master deluxe models. Sections of 
the velvet which had been soiled by being 
walked on by more than 100,000 persons, 
and then cleaned by washing with soap and 
water, were shown. A flashing light seen 
through the fabric, and ribbons kept floating 
by air forced through by a fan, demonstrated 
the porosity. A “walkathon” test was con- 
ducted in front of the stand where visitors 
were invited to walk, shuffle or dance on 
sections of the mohair which covered the 
floor. 


First Aid Kits as Car 
Equipment Urged 


A first-aid kit in every automobile as an 
aid to accident prevention and reminder of 
safety on highways is the suggestion made 
by the Toledo chapter of the American Red 
Cross. Car manufacturers will be asked to 
include as standard equipment in every car 
a compartment for first-aid materials. 


Brake Lining Sales Up 


Manufacturers’ sales of brake linings and 
clutch facings in the first six months were 
14 per cent above the same period in 1934, 
with sales for the second quarter 11] per 
cent higher than the second quarter of 1934 
as compared with a first-quarter increase of 
19 per cent. 





Domestic-Foreign Car 
Design Trend Similar 


Radical Changes Absent 
In European Products, 
Wahlberg's Study Shows 


The gap that has existed between 
European and American automobile de- 
sign is growing perceptibly less in ex- 
tent, according to N. E. Wahlberg, Nash 
vice-president in charge of engineering. 
Mr. Wahlberg recently returned from 
Europe, where he attended the London 
and Continental automobile exhibitions. 

“There seems to be a growing similar- 
ity in trends,” he said, “but there is still 
a wide difference in achievement. Gen- 
erally speaking, radical changes in de- 
sign are absent in European cars this 
year. In particular, however, there are 
exemplars in extreme design which indi- 
cate trends not yet fully developed. The 
increasing acceptance in Europe of 
volume production of motor cars, now 
evident in many countries, is a factor in 
a similarity of manufacturing methods 
as compared with America which in turn 
is reflected in a sort of similarity in the 
finished product. While we might say 
that there is an appearance of an Ameri- 
can influence in the design of some of 
the largely produced cars, the statement 
is not exactly correct. What has hap- 
pened is that European makers have 
reached methods somewhat similar to 
ours not by adopting them, but by a cir- 
cuitous route of trial and error in their 
practices. 

“The European design, of course, will 
always differ greatly from the American 
because of the physical and economic 
conditions existing in one field which do 
not exist in the other. In Europe, the 
engineers have developed very small 
motors in order to circumvent prohibitive 
taxation as well as for fuel economy. 
This year the advanced models disclosed 
seemed to be approaching in trend the 
ultimate in aerodynamic design. The ex- 
(Turn to page 619, please) 
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NRA Motor Industry Study Progressing; 


Includes Manufacturing, Distribution 


National Recovery Administration 
officials conducting the survey into the 
automobile industry, have indicated they 
are satisfied with the progress made thus 
far. The practicability of the study, they 
indicate, is evidenced by the fact that 
the majority of the personnel engaged 
in the work have had many years of 
direct experience in the industry. 

The survey, being directed by George 
Myrick, Jr., of the Division of Review, 
NRA, encompasses car manufacturing, parts 
and equipment making and distribution of 
these products. It is understood that at this 
time no effort will be made to get into the 
repair, maintenance, refinishing and rebuild- 
ing phases. Therefore, the study will go 
only to the point of the initial sale to the 
consumer and the influence upon the indus- 
try per se of trade-ins with respect to the 
amount of money paid for new merchandise. 

Labor data being gathered include figures 
furnished by the industries to the various 
government agencies, such as the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Commerce, 
etc. In addition it is expected that through 
cooperation with the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, further factual material 
on labor, more current than that of the 
government, will be obtained. Labor statis- 
tics will include such matter as wages, 
hours of work, average weekly earnings, 
employment, reemployment, etc. 

Material on production will be treated 
historically as currently as possible to indi- 
cate changes in the industries. Various 
projections have been made by private 
sources as to what would happen if fall 
automobile shows were held and their influ- 
ence on production and employment. 

Attempt is being made to treat with the 
problem of distribution as far as factual 
material permits as to relations between 
dealers and between them and factories. 





Job Aid Costs Wont be 
Passed to Buyer, Knudsen 


William S. Knudsen, GM executive vice- 
president, spoke Wednesday before the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. Mr. Knudsen 
pointed out that while the automobile indus- 
try is committed to a policy of endeavoring 
to spread employment by leveling out pro- 
duction, it would not burden its payrolls 
with excessive men and then pass the addi- 
tional costs along to the consumer. 

The facts of the 1935 production year, 
Mr. Knudsen said, are that because of in- 
creased volume of business the average an- 
nual hours worked per employee would 
show a gain of approximately 20 per cent 
and consequently larger earnings. 


Studebaker 1936 Prices 


*‘Dictator”’ 


St. Regis custom sedan 
St. Regis cruising sedan 
Custom sedan 
Cruising sedan 
3-pass. business coupe 
3-pass. custom coupe 
5-pass. custom coupe 
‘“‘President”’ 
St. Regis custom sedan 
St. Regis cruising sedan 
Custom sedan 
Cruising sedan 
3-pass. custom coupe 
5-pass. custom coupe 
f.o.b. South Bend 

1935 prices for Dictator ranged from $695 
to $895, while the President prices were 
from $1,245 to $1,445. 


Reo 1936 Prices 


Deluxe 4-door sedan 
Standard 4-door s 
Brougham (deluxe 2-d. sed.) 
Standard 2-door sedan 





Chevrolet executives hold last minute conference on company's exhibit 

before Show opening. At left of radiator are M. E. Coyle, president 

and general manager, and W. C. Williams, Jr., superintendent of 

assembly plants. At right of radiator (from left to right) are W. E. 

Holler, general sales manager; J. M. Crawford, chief engineer, and 
C. E. Wetherald, vice president in charae of manufacturing 
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William R. Hurlburt 


W. R. Hurlburt Dies; 
Hupp Sales Director 


Helped Locomobile 
2 Million Net in | 
in Industry's Early 


Earn 
Year 
Days 


William B. Hurlburt, vice-president and 
director of sales for Hupp, died’ suddenly 
last Saturday at Brookside, South Wilton, 
Conn. He was 60 years old. Death was 
caused by heart trouble. Born in. Cairo, 
Mich., Mr. Hurlburt went to Detroit when 
a young man and became associated with 
the then infant automobile industry. 

In the early days of the business Mr. 
Hurlburt was associated with the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and later with Packard, Locomobile, 
Maxwell, Stearns, Chalmers and Chrysler 
organizations. Mr. Hurlburt formed the 
Hurlburt Motor Truck Co. in 1914, said 
to be the first truck producing organiza- 
tion to use the worm drive rather than the 
wheel drive in vogue at that time. 

Mr. Hurlburt’s association with Hupp be- 
gan after the World War, leaving that or- 
ganization after awhile to join the Chrysler 
forces. Recently he returned to Hupp in 
the office he held at the time of his death. 
During his association with the old Loco- 
mobile organization Mr. Hurlburt, as man- 
ager of the New York branch, was credited 
with having brought the company a net 
profit of $2,100,000 in one year, quite an 
accomplishment in the early days. 

Mr. Hurlburt is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 


MacDonald to Head Hupp 
Sales; Get New Capital 


William A. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for Hupp Motor 
Car Corp., succeeding W. B. Hurlburt, who 
died on the eve of the New York show. Mr. 
MacDonald had been special representative 
for Mr. Hurlburt, joining the company with 
his chief last spring. George Clark, for- 
merly assistant sales manager, was made 
sales manager. The appointments were an- 
nounced by Vern R. Drum, president, at 4 
meeting of eastern dealers in New York 
Wednesday. Announcement also was made 
that Mr. Hurlburt’s two sons, Jack and Bill, 
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would be given positions with the corpora- 
tion in Detroit, where the family was mov- 
ing from its former home in Connecticut. 

Mr. Drum stated that Hupp has orders for 
all the cars the factory can build up to 
January 1. Production, which had reached 
53 cars a day by Tuesday of this week, was 
expected to be up to 150 cars a day by 
Nov. 15. 

Additional working capital has been ob- 
tained by the corporation, Mr. Drum said, 
put details could not be disclosed at this 
time. 


Studebaker Finds Looks 


Dominant Sales Factor 


At the annual Studebaker dealer luncheon 
held in New York on the eve of the open- 
ing of the national show, Paul Hoffman 
revealed that Studebaker had two _ inde- 
pendent researches made to get the answers 
to these questions to assist in the develop- 
ment of the company’s 1936 models. In the 
Chicago area the research was made by the 
Psychological Foundation, while in the 
East, Facts, Inc., did the job. 

Appearance is the most important factor 
impelling both men and women to look at 
a car, the research showed. Ranked in the 
order of importance, other factors 
with men were mechanical construction, 
comfort, economy and safety. The women 
ranked comfort next to appearance and 
then mechanical features, economy and 
safety. 

When it comes to buying cars, men at- 
tach most importance to mechanical fea- 
tures, with appearance second, trade-in al. 
lowance and comfort tied for third, economy 
and durability fourth and safety fifth. 
Women rank comfort first, appearance sec- 
ond, economy third, allowance fourth and 
safety fifth. Incidentally, Mr. Hoffman said 
that acceleration was more important than 
top speeds, the research indicated, and that 
gear ratios on the new Studebakers were 
selected accordingly. 


Graham 1936 Prices 


Body types 
Supercharger—Series 110 
2-door touring sedan with trunk...... $895 
2-door touring sedan with luggage 
COMPAFEMICTIE ccs cccccvscceserccenecs 
4-door touring sedan with trunk...... 925 
4-door touring sedan with luggage 
COMPATTIIINS - 5.0.55 A6-504 o0-000 bose enaes 895 
Coupe with rumble seat............... 895 
copper Re ee rat 865 
Custom 4-door touring sedan with 
NS nein 5 dpa DRAERE A ee RARRA SAC AN SOS 1,170 
Cavalier—Series 90 
2-door touring sedan with trunk...... 795 
2-door touring sedan with lug. comp... 765 
4-door touring sedan with trunk...... 825 
4-door touring sedan with lug. comp... 795 
Coupe with rumble seat ............0. 795 
BMMINGRE WINNT nna 5 4 ctwrnasinde <ouen 765 
Crusader—Series 80 
2-door touring sedan with trunk...... 665 
2-door touring sedan with lug. comp... 635 
4-door touring sedan with trunk...... 695 
4-door touring sedan with lug. comp... 665 


W-O 1936 Prices 






New 
Price 
ie x shistecunpsebeiiarinameelee $395 
SDGnN, MMR. 55. naisensteesasaneh 42> 
SETS WORN ya ike 5 64005355 445 
Touring sedan with trunk.. 480 


ab and pick-up ........... sevetens | 
Panel delivery 
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Industry Turns Deaf Ear to Berry's 
Second Invitation to NRA Conference 





The Once Over 


By H. I. PHILLIPS 











THE AUTOMOBILE OF 1936 


AM the horseless buggy of 1936. I give 

you comfort, dependability and pleasure. 

I give you streamlining, but I have checked 
the impulse to look like something that 
spent the night in hair curlers. 

I give you graceful, flowing lines without 
looking like a cross between a camel, a 
lizard, a cucumber and a speed demon’s 
dream. 

I give you beauty without being bizarre 
and distinction without bringing on a dizzy 
spell. 


* * * 


GIVE you a low body without making it 

so low you have to wear a head protector 
to get in or have to summon the emergency 
crew to get out. 

I give you good ventilation without so 
many revolving, adjustable and reversible 
windows that you need a keyboard to oper- 
ate them. 

I give you color after five years of hesi- 
tation to use bright paint lest your ability 
to purchase a new car outrage the butcher 
and bring hisses from your relatives. 

I give you speed without undue emphasis 
on the importance of going through gates 
ahead of the express train. 


* % * 


GIVE you a dashboard with instruments 

enough to let you know what’s going on 
without making you feel that you are in 
the control room of a super-submarine or 
the showroom of a clock shop. 

I give you a radiator ornament that 
doesn’t look as if it belonged on a fire en- 
gine, a harvesting machine or a meat cutter. 

I give you a radio in the car, but I don’t 
make it compulsory. 

I give you ample room for storage in ‘the 
back and have at last realized that motoring 
will never be comfortable as long as you 
have to make the trip with a trunk under 
your feet, a suitcase in your lap, and Her- 
man’s fishing rods stuffed between little 
Ella and the dog. 


* * * 


GIVE you greater mileage in the full 

realization that gas taxes have gone far 
enough and that it is time the autoist got 
a break. 

I give you joy, happiness, laughter, di- 
version and who knows? 

Some day I may get around to giving you 
a tool kit with a set of tools suitable for 
use on the car and not on a bicycle. Selah! 


This “column” by H. I. Phillips appeared 
widely in daily newspapers dated Nov. 7. 
It is reprinted in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
by arrangement with the copyright owners, 
Associated Newspapers, Inc., New York. 


Major George L. Berry, coordinator 
for industrial cooperation, has put the 
motor manufacturing industry in the 
“negative” class with regard to partici- 
pating in the conference of labor and 
management he has called for Dec. 9 
to consider the necessity for continu- 
ing NRA. 

By this the Major strongly indicated he 
does not think the industry, as represented 
by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will attend what he calls a round 
table discussion. Major Berry said he had 
received no reply to a second letter he wrote 
to Alfred Reeves, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, urging attendance of the motor in- 
dustry at the conference. In reply to the 
original letter from Major Berry inviting 
participation of the motor industry, Mr. 
Reeves rejected the proposal and suggested 
that before continuance of NRA be con- 
sidered study be made of NRA surveys now 
under way. Major Berry also said he had 
received no answer from the Ford Motor 
Co. The automobile retail group, however, 
he said, had accepted the invitation. The 
iron and steel industry, it was declared, has 
“not definitely committed itself.” 

In his letter to Major Berry, Mr. Reeves 
said: “, . . it is now clear to us that the 
only purpose of these meetings is to con- 
sider further NRA legislation or a substi- 
tute for it. This industry does not believe 
that a substitute for NRA will help the 
industry or its employees, but on the con- 
trary that it will do harm. Progress of the 
industry in recovery has been greater since 
the code terminated. This industry has 
maintained labor standards far above the 
requirements that could be imposed by any 
reasonable law and does not intend to change 
that policy. Although this industry always 
has been highly competitive, it is not inter- 
ested now, and never has been interested, 
in anything savoring of price fixing or of 
restricting production.” 

Despite the unsympathetic attitude of ma- 
jor industries, like automotive and iron and 
steel, Major Berry, in a further letter to 
labor, management and trade associations, 
sent out Nov. 7, said that response to his 
invitation “has been quite overwhelming 
and has far exceeded my expectations.” The 
letters just sent out to additional groups 
were given to the press this week. 

Among trade organizations which have 
accepted invitations to attend the confer- 
ence are the following: 

National Standard Parts Association, 1420 
United Artists Building, Detroit, E. P. Chal- 
fant, executive secretary; National Tire 
Dealers’ Association, 143 West Fifty-third 
Street, New York, George J. Burger, secre- 
tary; Brake Lining Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, W. 
Joseph Littlefield, general manager. 

The National Commercial Vehicle Body 
Association and the National Die Cutting 
Manufacturers’ Association were noncom- 
mittal. 
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Financing-Registration Ratio Lowest 


Since 1928, NASFC 


The ratio of new car financing to total 
new car registration for the January-August 
period this year had dropped to a point 
lower than for any preceding year since 
1928, analysis of sales finance company re- 
ports reveals, according to the NASFC. The 
decline in dollar volume of new car financ- 
ing for the first eight months of the current 
year was $88,000,000 below that for the 
corresponding months of 1934. The accom- 
panying tabular diagram shows the year-to- 
year changes in the percentage of new cars 
financed to new car registrations from 1928 
to the present year. 

(nalyzation of finance company reports 


FINANCING 


AND REGISTRATIONS OF 
FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


Analysis Reveals 


are doing more financing of their own paper. 
The improbability of the latter is borne out 
in several reports recently published in 
Automotive Industries on this subject. 
Analysis of wholesale financing revealed that 
up to late summer approximately 75 per 
cent of the wholesale operations were floor 
planned. With this condition existing it is 
unlikely dealers are in any position to 
assume the risks attaching to retail paper. 

One dealer association executive ques- 
tioned by Automotive Industries’ repre- 
sentative stated that there is no evidence 
of any growth of dealer financing and that 
the amount of this business being done by 
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THOUSANDS 
REGIS—|Finan—|. 
YEAR| TERED CED Per CENT Financeo 
1928] 2429.3] 939.6 
1929] 3338.111413.9 
1930/2412.9/1031.0 
1931/1761.6| 804.4 
1932] 991.3] 426.8 
1933}1199.0| 516.7 
1934/1690.8| 788.6 
1935 |2336.6| 930.5 








NASFC News, 


indicates that had the 1934 ratio between 
registrations and new car financing been 
maintained during the current year finance 
companies would have been involved in the 
purchase of 158,000 more vehicles than they 
actually were. In the first eight months of 
1934, 46.6 per cent of all motor vehicles 
registered were financed; in the same 1935 
period this percentage dropped to 39.8 per 
cent. 

NASFC offers no specific explanation of 
the cause for this movement. It is improb- 
able, however, that either the number of new 
car cash sales have increased or that dealers 





Dominion Eng. Works to 
Produce Cone Worm Gears 


Manufacturing and distribution rights for 
Canada of the “Cone” area-contact worm 
gearing have been assigned to the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Ltd., of Montreal, by 
the Michigan Tool Co. It is announced that 
cone area-contact worm gearing will be used 
by Dominion not only on its own products 
but will also be produced to supply the 
general Canadian market for this type of 
gearing. Expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties is already under way and equipment is 
being installed as rapidly as possible for 
the production of these gears. 


Borg-Warner Offers New 
Indianapolis Race Cup 


Immortality for winners of the annual 500 
mile Indianapolis Speedway race will be 
assured in a new $10,000 trophy to be pre- 
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banks and other financial agencies is too 
small to actually account for such a differ- 
ence in the ratios or the actual dollar vol- 
ume. It is true, however, that banking in- 
stitutions are getting into the car financing 
field, some of them through the F.H.A. plan. 
If only one bank in each of the 100 principal 
cities of the country engaged in this business 
it could easily account for the $88,000,000 
loss to the sales finance companies. How- 
ever, it has been generally intimated by 
banking circles that since the announcement 
by GMAC of its “Six per cent plan,” that 


_such financing is not particularly attractive. 





sented at the next race on May 30. Profiles 
of winners, past, present and future, will be 
sculptured on the surface of the new cup 
which will be kept in Detroit. The new cup, 
called the “Men of Motors Trophy,” will be 
presented by the Borg-Warner Corp. to re- 
place the Wheeler-Schebler Trophy which 
remained in the hands of Harry Hartz when 
in 1933 he won the race for the third time. 


Acetylene Assn. to Hold 
Convention in Cleveland 


“Profits of Progress,’ an experiment in 
dramatizing technological developments, will 
be presented again this year during the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Acetylene Association in Cleveland, 
Nov. 12. Other highlights of the convention 
will be technical sessions on safety, metal- 
lurgy of welding and cutting, piping and 
pressure vessels and transportation. 

Among those who will speak at the con- 





vention are: W. P. Yant, superintendent of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines experimental 
station; W. J. Priestley, vice-president, Elec. 
tro Metallurgical Co.; J. H. Zimmerman, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer, Chicago 
and Alton Railroad; and George Durhan. 
vice-president, Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


Jacoby Awarded Ferguson 
Medal for Outboard Work 


The Ferguson Diamond Medal, known as 
the National Outboard Best-Performance 
Trophy, presented by Stanley W. Ferguson, 
of Waban, Mass., was won by Fred Jacoby, 
Jr., professional driver of North Bergen, 
N. J., who has already been announced as 
winner of the American Outboard High 
Point Trophy (Townsend Medal) for the 
greatest score of the season among all out- 
board drivers. 

As the Townsend Medal represents quan- 
tity of points earned in sanctioned events, 
the Ferguson trophy reveals the quality of 
performance by the various drivers. It is the 
total of average scores made in each regatta 
by each driver and no driver can get more 
than 800 points in any regatta. 


Roberts Joins Hudson as 
Sales Promotion Manager 


Appointment of M. M. Roberts as sales 
promotion manager for the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. has been announced by W. R. Tracy, 
vice president in charge of sales. Formerly 
Mr. Roberts was assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Olds Motor Works and served 
in various sales promotional offices for the 
Buick-Olds-Pontiac organization. 


By-Lines 


By James C. Bennett, manager of auto- 
motive department, Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., in the November 
issue of Commercial Car Journal: “An 
Investment Control System.” 


By Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey in safety booklet issued by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: “Mile-a-Minute Men.” 


By Dr. Miller McClintock, director, 
Harvard University Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, in safety booklet issued 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: “The Rules of the Game.” 


By Espy W. H. Williams, technical edi- 
tor, automotive service bureau, in “The 
Baltimore Engineer,” published by the 
Engineers Club of Baltimore: “Automatic 


Control of Road Speed.” 


By John T. Flynn (no stranger to the 
automotive industry) : “Soak the Poor Mo- 
torist,” in the Nov. 9 issue of Colliers. 


By John A. C. Warner, secretary and 
general manager, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: “Gasoline is Designed,” in the 
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The World on Wheels Turns to the Show 


Robert M. Graham and F. R. 

Valpey, Graham-Paige  vice- 

presidents, make final inspec- 

tion of company's display be- 
fore Show opening 


WW Lake ae 


(below) 
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above) 


The Buick Safety Car with 

body on pneumatic hoists 

to show visitors the “in- 
nards" 
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Chrysler's Zeder visits Cord's 

Cord to appraise the new 

front drive Cord being shown 
this year. 


( below) 
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Harold Vance, Studebaker's 
chairman, shows Helen Dry- 
den the result of her handi- 
work. "Barney" Roos is in 
the background 
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Two M.G.'s and a Bugatti. Bentley and Standard also among foreign cars 
exhibited. .Popular interest in these cars presages easing of higher- 
priced-car market distributors say 
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Brewster's Ford exhibited 
in the Astor Hotel display 
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Hearings Under Way On 
Fruehauf Labor Case 


Probably Early Test 
of Wagner Act Before 
Supreme Court Looms 


With the National Labor Relations Board 
in Detroit this week to hear AFL’s discrim- 
ination charge against Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
for discharge of seven men, members of 
United Automobile Workers’ Federal Union, 
No. 19,375, likelihood of a swift constitu- 
tional test of the National Labor Disputes 
Act (Wagner-Connery) loomed large. Ex- 
perienced labor rumpus observers incline to 
the belief that the current hearing is just 
a prelude to a showdown on the act before 
the Supreme Court. 

In its complaint against the Fruehauf 
company, AFL charged the seven men were 
dropped because of union affiliations and 
activities. Fruehauf denied this charge, ex- 
plaining the men were discharged for’ cause. 
This is the first case to be heard by the 
labor board created by the act and it sat 
en banc with J. Warren Madden, chairman, 
presiding. Other members are John M. Car- 
mody and Edwin S. Smith. Representing 
Fruehauf is Victor W. Klein. At the start 
of proceedings Wednesday Hal H. Smith, 
representing the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association, asked permission to intervene 
in the action. Permission to file a brief was 
granted at the conclusion of the hearing. 

The Fruehauf company reply to the com- 
plaint challenges the constitutionality of 
the labor act and the powers of the board 
it creates. Contention is made that under 
the law the Board has no legal jurisdiction 
over the actions of an employer of labor 
and cannot intervene in the mutual relations 
of employer and employee, since these con- 
cerns do not constitute interstate commerce. 
In its reply the company does not deny it 
is engaged in interstate commerce, that its 
products are widely distributed or that the 
men in question were discharged. It does. 
however, make the legal distinction, based 
upon its interpretations of Supreme Court 
rulings, that the distribution of a product 


and its manufacture are sharply differen- 
tiated. 


Car Makers’ Orders 
Keep Steel Rate Up 


Protective Covering in 
Anticipation of Price 
Increases Not Evident 


Support of the steel market by auto- 
motive consumers continues along un- 
changed lines and in response to nearby 
assembly requirements. There is no in- 
dication of protective covering in antic- 
ipation of price advances scheduled, so 
it is said, for early announcement. It 
is not thought that any appreciable 
stocking of steel by motor car manufac- 
turers and parts makers will develop, 
although December shipments may re- 
flect to some extent more adequate cov- 
erage of early 1936 needs than would be 
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Julia A. McCormick 


A spontaneous ovation greeted the an- 
nouncement at the S.A.E. Annual Dinner 
that Julia A. McCormick, assistant office 
manager of the Society had completed 25 
years of service with the organization, and 
was the subject of an S.A.E. Council reso- 
lution of appreciation read at the dinner. 
The resolution reminded members (who 
needed no reminding) that (“Judy” to 
many) “has earned the unstinted praise of 
twenty-four presidents and two general man- 
agers of the Society under whose supervision 
her work has been done.” 





the case, if no upward price changes 
were contemplated. 

According to the program, announce- 
ment of advances of $1 to $2 per ton 
in semi-finished steel prices is to pre- 
cede the mark-ups in the finished steel 
market. Non-integrated rolling mills, 
that have to buy their sheet bars, billets, 
etc., from primary steel producers, are, 
of course, expected to pass this advance 
on to their customers without much de- 
lay, but the general expectation is that 
the upward price revision for finished 
steel descriptions will be limited to a 
$1 per ton advance. 


Auburn 1936 Prices 


Model 654, 120-in. wheelbase 


New Old Change 
Brougham ........ $745 $695 +50 
RAR re 795 795 none 
er ree 835 795 +40 
a SS ee 945 895 +50 
Serer eree 995 945 +50 

Model 852, 127-in. wheelbase 
Brougham ........ $995 $945 +50 
2 eae 1,085 1,045 +40 
rer 1,095 1,045 +50 
eS eres 1,225 1,175 +50 
og ee ee 1,275 1,225 +50 
Model 852, supercharged, 127-in. wheelbase 
ee Ree er ee ee or ee eer Cee $1,445 
NEE, oie ord 5.0 wae eA ore ps ihates esis 0 <cee pb 1,545 
CS occ ch Rte cease ecs + ass oe Rae 1,545 
INT 5.05 a Sika wh brain eed Die t.e dnd phonies ,67 
ee re ere rere 1,725 
ENE ESS ccs naa reea be cemeetbisga ae 2,245 
Prices unchanged. 
. 

Cord 1936 Prices 
WEtCHOSTEr BOGAN 2. ceecscciecsevees $1,995 
PONE OR. oss cin sc escauesneseceeas 2,095 
RAMEVOPEIUIG, COUMG oi. ciccccccrsecccne ,145 
errr Tere 2,195 






Fall Show Date 
May Be Permanent 


by Harold E. Gronseth 
(Continued from page 609) 


appeared to be reasonably successful. Cer. 
tainly it was from the standpoint of sales 
and the focusing of public interest on the 
industry’s 1936 offerings. Powerful argu- 
ments for fall buying of motor cars were 
broadcast over the air by industry leaders, 
Attendance was good, but probably not all 
that could be desired, especially in its early 
stages. Football and other outdoor actiy- 
ity competed for the public’s attention on 
Saturday, the opening day. With many 
offices closed on Tuesday for elections, at. 
tendance picked up and continued strong 
through Wednesday, when the crowd was 
the biggest of any corresponding day in 
recent years. 


Sales at Shows 
Reported Brisk 


The most cheerful aspect of the show 
was the brisk business being done by ex- 
hibitors and the strong evidence of a ready 
demand awaiting the industry’s new prod- 
ucts. Similar reports were received from 
other cities where shows were held concur- 
rently with that in New York. By mid-week, 
sales at Grand Central Palace were ‘running 
60 per cent ahead of last January’s show 
sales. Both on the floor of the show and in 
metropolitan showrooms sales activity picked 
up as the week progressed and spread 
through all the price ranges. Manufacturers 
of medium and higher priced makes felt 
that a better day was dawning for them 
when they saw the much keener interest 
displayed this year in cars of the higher 
brackets. 

Hotel shows drew good crowds and ex- 
perienced similar sales activity. Ford shows 
at the Astor, Park Lane and Broadway 
stands drew 71,316 patrons by Tuesday's 
close. Attendance at the special exhibit of 
General Motors in the Waldorf exceeded 
the 1934 show and sales were up 56 per 
cent. 


Six Per Cent Plan 
Here to Stay, Dietz 


Like an engineering development or some 
new gadget, lower retail financing costs this 
year have become a selling feature. Motor 
companies are talking and advertising their 
new 6 per cent plan and are impressing 
upon dealers its value as a sales argument. 
A. O. Dietz, C.I.T. president, thinks the 
new plan has come to stay. “We have re 
duced our costs and profit margin to the 
bone,” he said, “but expect to make up for 
this by increased volume. More cars will be 
financed and we will be getting some of 
the business that formerly went to the 
banks.” 

The reduced finance plan for time pay 
ment purchases of all Nash and Lafayette 
cars was announced to the Nash eastern 
dealer and distributor organization at the 
annual automobile show meeting in New 
York Tuesday. The plan, which becomes 
effective immediately, provides a 6 per cent 
rate in line with the low rate announced by 
other companies. 

(Continued on next page, please) 
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New Prosperity Ahead 
Nash Tells N. Y. Dealers 


More than 200 Nash-LaFayette represen- 
tatives attended the meeting to hear factory 
oficials outline plans for the coming year, 
during which they have announced the 
company would increase production by 75 
per cent. They were welcomed by C. W. 
Nash, present at his thirty-seventh New 
York automobile show, who predicted a 
banner year for the industry. 

“Get your sails set now for the new 
winds of prosperity,” Nash advised his deal- 
ers. “Sales of our entire line continue to 
mount. Retail deliveries of cars during our 
last quarter were greater than for any simi- 
lar period in four years. We are entering 
1936 with the most aggessive sales and ad- 
yertising plans which we have had in years,” 
he said. 

Mr. Nash, E. H. McCarty, Nash presi- 
dent, and C. H. Bliss, director of sales, left 
New York at mid-week to hold similar 
dealer meetings at important cities through- 
out the country. 


Other Companies Lower 
Car Financing Costs 


Reduced financing terms for Hudson and 
Terraplane cars were announced in New 
York during show week by W. R. Tracy. 
vice-president in charge of sales. The plan 
is made available through facilities of the 
CIT. Corp. Purchasers taking advantage 
of the new plan receive insurance covering 
actual value fire and theft, deductible colli- 
sion and other accidental physical damage. 
The plan does not require the purchase of 
any other type of insurance or bond in con- 
nection with time payments on the car. 

Packard and Studebaker also have new 
low financing plans, although announcement 
has not been made as yet. 


Football in Debut 
As Show Rival 


(Continued from page 609) 
by Herbert Hosking 


products of 30 manufacturers of automo- 
biles, of 5 commercial-vehicle manufacturers, 
of 55 exhibitors in the accessories section 
on the third floor of the Palace, arranged 
through the cooperation of the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. 
Decorated with photo-murals, against an 
electric-blue background, trimmed with red 
in modernistic severity, with drapes and 
other rococco material largely eliminated, 
the show was one of the most pleasing to 
spectators in the history of the event. 
Chrysler took advantage of the decorative 
scheme to exhibit all floor models in gold- 
lacquer finish, and most other exhibitors 
went to considerable pains to harmonize 
their exhibits with the decorative scheme. 


Major Bowes Purchases 
First Car From Floor 


Distributed gratis with the official pro- 
gram for all comers, were copies of “When 
You Drive Safely,” a booklet issued recently 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The safety-in-driving theme was used 
frequently in publicizing the Show, coupled 
with emphasis on precision in manufactur- 
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They also serve—Grand Central 

Palace workmen mop up behind 

decorators a few minutes before 

36th National Automobile Show 
opening 





ing the new cars which makes them safer 
in the hands of reasonable drivers. Well 
timed was this effort, for by an ironic twist, 
fatal automobile accidents in New York 
City took an upward leap in the week pre- 
ceding the Show. 

The first car sold on the floor, a new 
Cadillac, Series 60, went to Major Edward 
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Bowes, amateur-hour impresario on the 
radio, the floor sales were reported to be 
unusually good during the opening days, 
in spite of the smallness of attendance. 


March of Time, "Senator" 


Ford Dazzle SAE Diners 


With “Senator” Ford the wise-cracking 
co-star on a program which included the 
first appearance of the “March of Time” 
radio feature outside the studio, the show- 
week dinner of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers on Nov. 4 rode to success on the 
applause of more than 1000 executives and 
engineers. 

Opened by William B. Stout, president, 
with a plea that economic laws “should be 
discovered and not enacted,” the only busi- 
ness transacted was announcement of SAE 
officers for 1936, made by B. B. Bachman, 
Autocar’s engineering vice-president. (For 
nominees see Automotive Industries, Sept. 
21, p. 375 and Oct. 19, p. 528.) 

Ralph R. Teetor, in charge of engineer- 
ing, Perfect Circle Co., the SAE president- 
elect for 1936, was introduced and, deeply 
moved, thanked members of the Society for 
the honor paid him. 

The speakers’ table was a_ brilliant 
epitome of executives, trade association ex- 
ecutives and government officials whose 
work bears on the automotive industry. 


Auto-Lite Earnings 


Net earnings of $1,778,752 for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, are reported by Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. and subsidiaries. For the 
same period last year earnings were $1,- 
267,477. Third quarter earnings are $357,334 
compared with $153,207 last year and $648,- 
993 in second quarter this year. 





Wholesale Financi 


ng Dollar Volume 


For 9 Months Up 30% Over Year Ago 


The continuing increase in the amount 
of floor planning being done is sharply 
focused in the Bureau of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, automobile financing 
report for September and nine months of 
the current year. Four months ago Automo- 
tive Industries called attention to the pre- 
carious financial condition of retail dealers, 
pointing out that approximately 75 per cent 
of the wholesale business was then on a 
financing basis. 

January-September dollar volume of 
wholesale financing showed a 30 per cent 
increase over the corresponding 1934 period, 
while numbers of cars financed during the 


same months gained but 24 per cent. For 
nine months this year the wholesale financ- 
ing dollar volume was $1,033,444,099 com- 
pared with $792,311,237 for the same period 
last year and the volume for the whole of 
1934 in the same division was but $907,- 
314,729. 

Retail financing dollar volume stayed on 
a more even plane with number of cars 
sold. The gain in this phase was 23 per 
cent. For the January-September period this 
year the total was $881,208,136 against 
$717,325,703 for the same months last year. 

The accompanying table gives financing 
figures in detail. 








c Retail Financing . 
Total New Cars 
Wholesale Number Number 
Financing of Cars Amount PerCar of Cars Amount Per Car 
Sept., 1935.... $41,318,194 229,302 $82,148,583 $358 85,395 $47,988,826 $562 
Aug., 1935 °... 95,588,937 292,614 106,472,612 364 116,997 65,138,973 557 
Sept., 1934.... 56,848,511 190,236 70,303,368 370 80,653 44,599,299 553 
9 Mos., 1935..1,033,444,099 2,399,683 881,208,136 367 1,001,469 548,385,212 548 
9 Mos., 1934.. 792,311,237 1,926,373 717,325,703 372 855,669 471,521,563 551 
Used Cars Unclassified 
Wholesale Number Number 
Financing of Cars Amount PerCar of Cars Amount Per Car 
Bept., 1985 ...cccccccccoee 141,597 $33,339,341 $235 2,310 $820,416 $355 
© Atig., 1985 .....cccceccces 172,445 40,244,973 233 3,172 1,088,666 343 
S36 seers 106,057 24,452,047 231 3,526 1,252,022 355 
> Pee 1,360,530 319,230,479 235 37,684 13,592,445 361 
5 eee re 1,034,176 232,754,962 225 36,528 13,049,178 357 
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FTC Rejects NADA-Proposed Trade 


Rules; Price Fixing, Restraint Cause 


Four of the six NADA ‘proposed trade con- 
ference rules submitted to FTC have been 
disapproved by the Commission. Tendency 
to unreasonably restrain trade in violation 
of anti-trust laws and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act was given by FTC as 
reason for its denial of the application. 
However, FTC informed NADA it would 
approve remaining rules if revised in con- 
formity with certain suggestions. 

The Commission pointed out to NADA 
counsel on Sept. 30 it had no discretionary 
power to approve trade rules confliction with 
anti-trust laws or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. NADA was given 30 days at 
that time to revise the proposed rules and, 
failing to enter a revision, FTC declared 
the proposals disapproved, however without 
prejudice to the retail trade’s right to sub- 
mit new or revised rules. 

Among the proposed rules one provided 
that all dealers should be required to sell 
new cars at so-called factory suggested de- 
livered prices. The Commission held this 
rule provided for resale price maintenance 
by combination and agreement among com- 
peting dealers, requiring adherence to uni- 
form retail prices to be charged by all com- 
peting dealers, which would be unlawful. 
Another proposal would have fixed the trade- 
in price of used cars and would have pro- 
hibited competing dealers from allowing 
more than the price established for a given 
territory. 

The FTC’s action is indicative of the wide 
differences in practice between NRA before 
the Schecter decision and the FTC under 
the trade conference plan. 


Early New Model Dates 
Cause Studebaker Loss 


According to a report by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker, the corporation 
showed a loss for the third quarter of this 
year of $1,104,923 after all charges, bringing 
the total loss since reorganization to $1,192,- 
760. Mr. Hoffman said that advancing the 
date for introducing the new models from 
January to November has also advanced 
from the fourth to the third quarter the 
adverse effect on current operating results 
of the annual change. 

More than 4500 men are now employed 
in the South Bend factory, where 200 cars 





are being turned out each day. The plant 
was closed for two months during which 
time the annual inventory was taken and 
designing and engineering departments were 
busy on specifications and preparations for 
production of the 1936 models. Officials pre- 
dict that 6000 will be employed by Nov. 15. 

The company’s consolidated balance sheet 
on Sept. 30 showed total current assets of 
$10,595,440, of which $5,133,937 is cash. Cur- 
rent liabilities amount to $2,997,519, with 
working capital of $7,597,921. Net sales from 
the opening of business March 9 to Sept. 30 
amounted to $22,638,527. 


Fruehauf Denies Outside 
Interests in Company 


Rumors to the effect that various indi- 
viduals in the trucking industry have ac- 
quired financial interest in Fruehauf Trailer 
Company are denied by Harvey C. Fruehauf, 
president. 

“No trucking operator has any financial 
interest in the Fruehauf Trailer Co., neither 
does any trucking operator serve as director 
of our company or in any other official ca- 
pacity,” he said. “Further, there has been 
no change in control or executive personnel 
for many years and no changes are contem- 
plated at this time.” 

In addition to the president, Harvey C. 
Fruehauf, members of the board of directors 
are Harry R. Fruehauf, Gerald W. Cham- 
berlin, Earl L. Vosler and Otto F. Neuman, 
all of whom have served as executives for 
many years and are widely known in the 
trade. The Fruehauf Trailer Co. is a closed 
corporation and control is held by the 
Fruehauf family. 


Papers, Posters, Magazines 
Carry Buick's '36 Appeal 


A comprehensive advertising campaign, 
with newspapers the principal medium, has 
been launched by Buick, according to 
Thomas H. Corpe, advertising manager. Lin- 
age this year will be greater and more 
numerous selling points covered. The 1936 
campaign calls for a more extensive use of 
fashion, class and general magazines, poster 
advertising and other media. 





Nine Months’ Earnings Statement 


Vehicle Manufacturers 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 


5 companies previously reported 


7 companies reported—Total 


Other Automotive Companies 
Murray Corp. 
Timken Roller Bearing 

A. Young 


32 Automotive companies—Grand total 
d—Net loss. 
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Re eee 


1935 1934 
Sine er eae yt d $603,553 $167,251 
Shh We wk ea 18,843 ise ain’ 
pihdpe ste wie ace ual 118,728,896 94,622,276 
ick eins aad $119,351,292 $94,789,527 





aos eagle ARES $1,129,200 $1,895,435 
Pe ee rie 5,820,136 2,999,506 
eo ee 1,202,836 718,556 
ihn e 6it.6-6balesie 19,186,073 10,956,642 
Potnws Rennes $27,338,245 $16,570,139 


$146,689,537 $111,359, 666 
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1936 Car Models Described 
in Automotive Industries 


Briggs (Tjaarda design), Oct. 19. 
page 502. 

Buick, Sept. 28, page 416. 

Cadillac, Oct. 12, page 478. 

Chevrolet, Nov. 2, page 580. 

Chrysler, Oct. 26, page 554. 

Cord, Nov. 2, page 582. 

De Soto, Nov. 2, page 598. 

Dodge, Oci. 19, page 515. 

Ford, Oct. 19, page 512. 

Graham-Paige, Nov. 2, page 600 

Hudson, Oct. 26, page 550. 

Hupp, Nov. 2, page 595. 

La Salle, Mar. 23, page 410. 

Lincoln, Nov. 2, page 592. 

Nash, “400” series, May 25 page 696; 
supplementary, Nov. 2, page 603. 

Olds, Oct. 26, page 553. 

Packard, Sept. 28, page 424. 

Pierce-Arrow, Nov. 2, page 604 

Plymouth, Oct. 26, page 548. 

Pontiac, Oct. 19, page 516. 

Reo, Nov. 2, page 591. 

Stout Scarab, Nov. 2, page 601. 

Studebaker, Nov. 2, page 586. 

Terraplane, Nov. 2, page 596. 

Willys-Overland, Nov. 2, page 590. 











Traffic Men Honor Sherman, 
50 Years With Studebaker 


A testimonial in honor of his fiftieth 
anniversary with Studebaker Corp. will be 
held at South Bend Nov. 14 for George M. 
Sherman, general traffic manager of the 
company and dean of South Bend’s traffic 
men. 

Mr. Sherman started to work with Stude- 
baker as a messenger boy in 1885. In 1900, 
after holding a number of posts, he was 
made traffic manager for the company, which 
at that time was making buggies and wagons. 
In 1911, when Studebaker began to manv- 
facture automobiles, he became general 
trafic manager, in charge of all the plants. 


Safety Glass Legislation 
Boosts Pittsburgh's Sales 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. reports a 50 
per cent increase in its sales of plate glass 
for the first ten months of 1935, over the 
corresponding period in 1934. H. S. Wher- 
rett, president of the company, states that 
the improvement is chiefly due to the greatly 
increased use of safety glass in automobiles. 

Twenty-five states, which include 75 per 
cent of the country’s automobile registra- 
tions, have now enacted laws requiring the 
use of safety glass in public motor vehicles, 
passenger automobiles, or both. Such legis- 
lation became effective in 13 states this year 
and will be effective in ten more on Janv- 
ary 1, 1936. 


The board of directors of the Timken? 
Roller Bearing Co. has declared an extra 
dividend of $1 on its stock. In addition, 4 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents was de- 
clared, placing the stock on a $2 annual 
basis, against $1 previously. Three months 
age. an extra dividend of fifty cents was 
paid, 
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Bright Shades Predominate 1936 Cars; 


Two-Body Color Limit Because of Lines 


Brighter colors will predominate on 1936 
cars with practically every manufacturer in- 
cluding at least one very bright color—fre- 
quently a greenish blue—in the line, ac- 
cording to the Duco Color Advisory Service 
of the duPont Co. 

The popular choice is for one over-all 
color since few of the new models are 
adapted to two color schemes, it is reported 
by the Duco organization. Two body colors, 
with an accent color, will be the limit. 
Studies of 1936 car coloring indicate there 
will be no return to the varying upper, 
lower, fender, moulding, window reveal, 
stripe and wheel colors. 

Nearly every manufacturer, the service 
states, is showing at least.one car in metal- 
lic lacquer with the public favoring the gun- 
metal shades. Grey is being featured this 
year, ranging from neutral shades to slightly 
creamy and greenish tones. Bright blue, 
green, red and orange striping and wheel 
colors are being used to accent these to ef- 
fectively off-set the charge that grey is a 
“hearse” color. 

Maroon and brown remain the least 
popular; beige and tan will represent the 
brown family. An unusual color is a red- 
dish tan striped with dark red and will be 
found on some models. 


Domestic-Foreign Car 


Design Trend Similar 
(Continued from page 611) 


tremes in design, of course, are largely 
confined to custom-built bodies, but the 
building of these and the driving of them 
by individuals lay a foundation for pub- 
lic acceptance. If this is achieved, it 
naturally follows that engineers will fol- 
low in the chosen line. 

“In America, the industry is compelled 
to move slowly in regard to radical 
change in design. Experience has taught 
America that sudden changes entail seri- 
ous results. Thus it is necessary to build 
aclear outline of innovations in the pub- 
lic mind before attempting to make and 
market them. In Europe, the exemplars 
which serve to illustrate advanced 
achievement are created individually and 
do not involve heavy plant reorganization 
\o produce. If one of these ‘clicks’ in the 
public mind, it becomes a pattern and 
the trend follows. In the individual 
creation system there is undoubtedly a 
better opportunity for aesthetic expres- 
sion than in designing for volume pro- 
duction without recourse. 

“The smaller and cheaper cars of 
Europe do not characterize advanced 
trends, but are more in the nature of 
‘xpedient. They are designed to meet 
‘very economy and as a result are not 
‘omparable to our lower cost cars. The 
‘ype of motor vehicles used by work- 
men, for instance, in European countries, 
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would be scorned by their fellow workers 
here. They wouldn’t get into the minia- 
ture cars, side cars and other makeshifts 
to ride a block at noontime. 

“In summing up I should say that in 
regard to the exhibitions, the styles and 
models shown present no startling depar- 
ture from our styling and design, except- 
ing in individual instances. The cars in 
volume production are quite similar to 
ours, and the tendency seems to be for 
the expansion of volume production 
methods and practices. In the extreme 
designs they are closer to the ultimate in 
streamline designing than our conven- 
tional production, but in other directions 
the advances are not noticeable.” 


Retzlaff Rejoins Fruehauf 


W. G. Retzlaff has joined the staff of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., in charge of sales 
engineering, according to G. W. Chamberlin, 
vice-president and director of sales. 

Mr. Retzlaff is well-known throughout the 
entire automotive field and is a “trailer 
specialist,” having been connected with this 
industry exclusively for the past 13 years. 
He was previously with Fruehauf from 1922 
to 1930, first as factory superintendent and 
then as transportation engineer. Since 1930 
he has been doing national trailer promotion 
work, 


Representing Ingersoll 


The sale of Ingersoll cutters, manufac- 
tured by The Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill., is now being handled in the 
Philadelphia area, eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia by Wright and Gade Equip- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. O. A. Muenz, 
New York City, is now covering ge 
tan New York, southeastern New ork, 
southwestern Connecticut, and northern 
New Jersey. 


Herbert Hosking 


Hosking Named Editor of 
Automotive Industries 


Herbert Hosking became editor of Auto- 
motive Industries with the issue of Nov. 2. 
Joining the Chilton Co., publishers, in 1928, 
Mr. Hosking became news editor of this pub- 
lication. Subsequently a member of the 
headquarters staff of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers in New York, he became 
assistant editor of the S. A. E. Journal, and 
recently was in charge of various special 
assignments for the Society. 

Mr. Hosking, who was born in Philadel- 
phia, attended the Staunton Military Acad- 
emy, Lehigh University and Swarthmore 
College. Recently he was elected a member 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Dodge 1!936 Prices 


New Old 

Price Price Change 
Business Coupe .... $640 $645 —$5 
Coupe, rumble seat.. 695 710 —15 
Cee, Ee acceces ade 770 pass 
SoEr. BOGaM . 20602 695 690 +5 
2-Dr. Tour. Sedan.. 720 715 +5 
ee 735 735 None 


4-Dr. Tour. Sedan.. 760 760 None 
7-Pass. Sedan (126 
|} * eae i 995 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
Detroit Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Buffalo Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Indianapolis Automobile Show...Nov. 9-16 
Newark Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 


Toronto, Ont., Automobile Show..Nov. 9-16 
Cincinnati Automobile Show ....Nov. 10-16 


Pittsburgh Automobile Show..... Nov. 11-16 
Philadelphia Automobile Show.Nov. 11-16 
Toledo Automobile Show ........ Nov. 15-21 
Chicago Automobile Show ....... Nov. 16-23 


Portland, Ore., Automobile Show.Nov. 16-23 
Minneapolis Automobile Show....Nov. 16-23 
Columbus Automobile Show ....Nov. 22-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show ....Nov. 23-30 
Montreal Automobile Show ..... Nov. 23-30 
Peoria, Ill. Automobile Show..Nov. 27-Dec. 


Kansas City Automobile Show, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6 


Milwaukee Automobile Show.Nov. 30-Dec. 7 
Automotive Service Industries Show— 


SD ID 00006085 800060044 Dec, 9-13 
National Motor Boat Show, New York, 
Jan, 17-25 


American Assoc. of Engine and Boat 
Mfgrs. — Boat Show—New York 
Se Sub Wika 86s 8 6s oe eee Jan. 17-25 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
S.A.E. Pacific Regional Meeting, San 


EEE. sasaenesetecteatend Nov. 18-19 
Natl. Foreign Trade Convention — 
RET 4 sh os ob cca beweeee Nov. 18-20 


S.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
Jan. 18-17, 1936 
mae Sy Roadbuilders Assoc., Cleve- 


EE Gah na tndinh hen kc baum eae Jan. 20-24 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Annual 
Meeting, Washington...... April 27-30 
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Sales of “Lower Bracket” Cars in Septemb 


New Truck Registrations 


Nine Months 1935 and 1934 Compared 








Per Cent Numerical 


p Change Change Per Cent of Total 
ee, August, September, Pg Months 9 Mos., 1935 9 Mos., 1935 Nine Months 
935 


1935 1934 1934 over 1934 over 1934 1935 1934 
14,126 16,429 12,250 145,942 100,300 +45.5 +45,642 36.59 32.33 
Chevrolet 18,783 18,554 15,159 185,141 122,569 +10.3 +12,572 33.88 39.51 
Dodge 5,723 4,086 45,656 35,059 +30.2 +10,597 11.45 11.30 
International 5,231 2,538 40,169 23,1838 +73.3 +16,986 10.07 7.47 
G.M.C 1,312 1,240 8,463 7,703 +9.8 +760 : 2.48 
591 420 5,032 4,235 +18.8 +797 
476 369 3,907 3,922 —0.4 —15 
236 199 2,407 3,139 —23.4 —732 
Studebaker 264 153 1,676 1,229 +36.3 +447 
Willys-Overland 253 1,663 21 +691.9 +1,642 
Federal 219 1,575 1,473 +6.9 +102 
Mack 145 1,131 1,470 —23.1 —339 
Brockway 143 911 946 —3.7 —36 
91 664 808 —17.9 —144 
94 600 602 none 
Terraplane | 576 3882 +50.7 
Indiana 118 474 474 none 
Plymouth 110 465 97 +379.3 
43 323 196 +64.7 
46 252 186 +8365.4 
5 165 400 —58.8 
17 154 91 +69.2 
23 137 104 +81.7 
Sterling : 9 123 91 +835.1 
Meteor 18 122 146 —16.5 
Twin Coach 20 108 1384 —19.5 
Buick 1 108 108 none 
Miscellaneous 107 951 1,181 —19.5 








50,355 37,225 398,895 310,249 +28.6 +88,646 100.00 


























U. S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volume 
by Retail Price Classes—September 


UNITS ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME* 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Per Cent of Total Per Cent of Total 
Chevrolet, Ford 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 


and Plymouth .. 110,506 109,483 +5.6 70.36 74.53 $66,100,000 $65,600,000 +0.8 61.78 66.0 
Others under $750 20,496 4,265 +381.0 13.05 2.91 14,400,000 2,700,000 +434.0 13.46 2.72 
$751-$1,000 19,703 28,284 —30.4 12.54 19.25 16,800,000 22,900,000 —26.6 15.70 23.04 
$1,001-$1,500 .... 5,191 2,976 +743 3.30 2.03 6,000,000 3,700,000 +62.1 5.60 3.72 
$1,501-$2,000 .... 47 782 —94.0 03 53 100,000 1,400,000 —92.8 09 1.41 
$2,001-$3,000_ .... 779 869 —10.4 50 59 2,200,000 2,200,000 os £55 Om 
$3,001 and over... 349 239 +46.0 22 16 1,400,000 900,000 +55.7 1.31 -90 





157,071 146,898  +6.9 100.00 100.00 $107,000,000 $99,400,000 +7.8 100.00 100.C0 
Miscellaneous .... 27 33 —18.2 





157,098 146,931 +46.9 


*All calculations are based on list price F.O.B. factory of the five-passenger, four-door sedan in conjunction with 
actual — car registrations of each model. The total dollar volumes for the different models are then consolidated by 
price classes. 
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#lops Same Month's Sales in 193.4 by $12,000,000 
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Passenger Car Registrations 


Per Cent Numerical 
Change Change Per Cent of Total 























September, August, September, Nine Months 9 Mos., 1935 9 Mos., 1935 Nine Months 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1934 over 1934 over 1934 1935 1934 
a em 43,775 61,590 41,929 677,036 454,526 +49.2 222,510 31.67 29.05 
Chevrolet ...... 48,994 68,281 43,003 500,665 434,282 +15.3 66,383 23.42 27.76 
Plymouth ...... 17,737 32,147 24,551 303,615 254,932 +19.1 48,683 14.20 16.29 
i eee 7,413 14,888 5,894 138,175 73,757 +87.3 64,418 6.46 4,71 
Oldsmobile ..... 6,089 11,839 6,313 114,000 58,379 +95.2 55,621 5.33 3.73 
i. re 7,427 11,906 4,697 109,665 61,625 +77.9 48,040 5.13 3.94 
ae sda 4,479 4,717 4,566 49,972 49,302 +1.4 670 2.34 3.15 
Terraplane ..... 2,782 4,583 2,642 41,660 33,172 +25.6 8,488 1.95 2.12 ; 
Chrysler ....... 2,284 3,443 2,195 34,321 21,428 +4602 12,898 1.61 1.87 
Studebaker ..... 2,726 3,317 2,554 31,032 33,842 —8.4 —2,810 1.45 2.16 
Packard ........ 2,827 3,741 555 24,030 4,837 +396.7 19,1938 1.12 31 
eo 1,761 2,468 934 21,546 9,275 +132.3 12,271 1.01 .59 
i re 1,061 1,600 1,247 16,389 15,851 +3.4 538 an 1.¢1 
LaFayette .-..... 1,920 2,181 1,038 13,715 6,576 +108.5 7,139 .64 42 : 
: } eee Ce pee 1,374 1,702 907 13,490 11,498 +17.3 1,992 .63 -73 } 
q a re 1,234 1,570 865 12,843 10,616 +20.9 2,227 .60 .68 : 
co 740 1,056 370 8,545 4,169 +1049 4,376 .40 27 { 
i, eee eta 594 860 562 7,484 5,595 +33.7 1,889 35 .36 i 
Hupmobile ..... 492 627 572 6,181 4,635 +33.3 1,546 .29 .30 7 
pi, eer 524 415 641 4,472 4,052 +10.4 420 ii .26 } 
Caguime ....ss% 290 314 271 . 3,726 3,915 —4.9 —189 ae 25 
era 370 370 289 3,084 3,048 +1.1 36 14 19 ; 
LaMOBE oncssces 100 133 171 1,292 1,595 —19.0 —303 .06 10 H 
Pierce-Arrow ... 78 72 1¢3 615 1,441 —57.4 —826 .03 .09 
Miscellaneous ... 27 31 62 510 2,342 —78.2 —1,832 .02 16 
TORRE | osseous .-.- 157,098 233,851 146,931 2,138,063 1,564,690 +36.6 573,373 100.00 100.00 : 
Chrysler Corp. .. 29,195 52,946 33,574 497,657 359,392 +38.5 138,265 238.28 22.97 


Ford and Lincoln 43.875 61,723 42,100 678,328 456,121 +48.7 222,207 31.73 29.15 
General Motors . 68,019 98,113 59,220 786,573 611,672 +285 174,901 36.79  39.(9 
All Others ..... 16,009 21,069 12,037 175,505 137,505 +27.6 38,000 8.20 8.79 


om 
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U. S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volume 
by Retail Price Classes—First Nine Months 


UNITS ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME* 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Per Cent of Total Per Cent of Total 
Chevrolet, Ford 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 


and Plymouth... 1,481,316 1,143,690 +29.8 69.30 73.12 $908,000,000 $703,700,000 +29.0 61.71 64.39 
Others under $750 303,758 69,365 +338.0 14.21 4.43 216,500,000 47,200,000 +359.0 14.72 4.32 











$751-$1,000 ...... 277,494 284,317 +0.9 12.98 18.17 235,000,000 232,500,000 +1.1 15.97 21.27 
$1,001-$1,500 .... 60,C11 44,273 +35.9 2.81 2.83 70,7C0,000 54,800,000 +29.1 4.81 5.01 
$1,501-$2,000 .... 4,706 11,238 —58.2 A -72 8,000,000 19,800,000 —59.6 1.54 1.81 
$2,001-$3,000 .... 6,945 8,498 —18.1 .o2 54 19,200,000 23,100,0(0 —16.9 1.31 2.11 
$3,001 and over.. 3,344 8,013 +11.0 16 19 13,900,000 11,900,000 +17.0 94 1.09 

| 2,137,574 1,564,394 +36.6 100.00 100.00 $1,471,300,000 $1,093,000,000 +34.8 100.00 100.00 
Miscellaneous .... 489 296 +65.5 

DOR: 5 SS 2,138,063 1,564,690 +36.6 


*All calculations are based on list price F.O.B. factory of the five-passenger, four-door sedan in conjunction with 
actual new car registrations of each model. The total dollar volumes for the different models are then consolidated by 


price classes. 
| | | 
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The Low Cost of Money 


HE Administration is under 
thw fire because, among 

other reasons, it has pur- 
sued a policy of planned scarcity 
in two major economic fields. 
The first of these is labor. 
Paradoxically, at a time when 
the country is suffering from 
too many unemployed, it ex- 
periences a scarcity of labor. 
We have the plight of the 
cotton growers of Arizona as 
an example. It is estimated 
that these farmers now need no 
less than 4000 hands to aid them 
in picking. Ads in the Phoenix 
papers produced no results. The 
complete suspension of relief 
payments brought a scattered 
response of workers. The an- 
swer is that WPA work is about 
to begin and the thousands of 
men who normally respond to 
the planter’s appeal for help are 
content to endure a few weeks of 
“sub-standard living” in order to 
obtain the greater pay and more 
ample security of WPA “employ- 
ment.” Insofar as the Govern- 
ment is abetting organized la- 
bor’s campaign for a _ shorter 
week and high minimum wages 


it is promoting a policy of scar- 


city. 


High Cost of Living 
More-severe criticism has been 


levelled against the Govern- 
ment’s AAA program. Here the 
business of killing little pigs, 
‘the generous rewards for not 
raising hogs, and the reduction 
in wheat acreage have hit the 
housewife’s purse squarely on 
the button. Since the drought 
and other natural factors lack 
the sentient qualities which per- 
mit satisfactory drubbing, the 
full irritation of those who feel 
the pinch and those who wish to 
capitalize this feeling is directed 
against the Government. How- 
ever seriously the drought may 
have affected supplies and thus 


prices, it is not unfair to charge 


to the Government’s efforts a 
part of the higher cost of living. 
Thus, in the field of labor and 
food, the State is promoting 
scarcity. When the New Deal 
got under way the most fre- 
quently heard indictment of the 
old order was that it tolerated 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 
The plenty seems to have been 
corrected. 


Strong Support 

Without going into the full 
social and economic implications 
of planned scarcity whether by 
the State or by private enter- 
prise it should be admitted that 
much may be said in favor of 
such a policy. Its justification 
depends upon the circumstances 
and the manner of its applica- 
tion. The restraint of supply 
cannot be condemned out of 
hand without considering care- 
fully the attending conditions 
and all the effects. It is only 
necessary here to indicate that 
labor and agriculture stoutly 
contend that a policy of restric- 
tion, insofar as it affects their 
own services and products, is 
socially salutary. 


Monetary Plenty 

It must also be recognized that 
the Government does not follow 
a universal policy of scarcity. 
Money is a conspicuous excep- 
tion. Far in advance of the New 
Deal’s natal day the Govern- 
ment had vigorously pressed a 
policy of easy money. It acted 
on the theory, acutely refined by 
the Swedish school of economists 
that commodity prices can be 
raised and business activity 
stimulated by easy money. What- 
ever value easy money may have 
as a constructive business force 
we know that the low rates 
in the money market fixed 
during the Hoover Admin- 


. ing 


istration were entirely unavail- 
in checking the down- 
ward course of business. The 
present Administration has 
pushed easy money within speak- 
ing distance of the absolute 
limit. Short-term Government 
securities have been marketed at 
a rate as low as one-sixteenth of 
1 per cent. 

This ease has been extended 
to the rest of the market. Dur- 
ing the past year bankers ac- 
ceptances have been selling 
at a discount of one-eighth of 
1 per cent which means a price 
of 12% cents for the use of $100 
for one year. Call money is 
available at one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. Time money (up to 90 
days) may be had at the same 
rate and prime commercial loans 
may be made at three-quarters 
of 1 per cent. This easy money 
has extended over into the long 
term field and we find an increas- 
ing number of corporations re- 
funding old obligations or bank 
loans and reducing their interest 
charges. 


Expanding Area of Benefit 

The great trouble with these 
rates is that they prevail in a 
limited financial area and are al- 
together beyond the reach of the 
average business man or in- 
dividual who feels that he could 
use funds safely and profitably. 
Does this easy money in any way 
affect the every day life of the 
average citizen? With the active 
aid of the Government easy 
money now seems to be breaking 
down the old barriers which re- 
stricted its benefits to the top 
layers of finance and business. 


Negative Effects 

The effect of easy money upon 
the average citizen may be con- 
sidered in its negative as well 
as its positive aspects. On the 
negative side lower rates have 
reduced income from bonds and 
mortgages held as investments. 
It has virtually eliminated in- 
terest on demand deposits and 
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By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


sharply reduced payments on 
time deposits. Since there are 
more than 60 million individual 
accounts in the country and from 
six to eight million bondholders 
the effect is far reaching. 

In a similar manner it is about 
to touch the income of a still 
larger group of citizens. There 
are approximately 63 million life 
insurance policies in force. 
Though it may seem obvious to 
the financially sophisticated it is 
by no means generally known by 
the insured that the sum of 
their premium payments is in- 
variably less than the principal 
of their matured policy. The 
difference plus the cost of ser- 
vice and administration is met 
by the interest accumulations on 
the paid premiums. If the com- 
munity rate of interest declines 
the company must collect larger 
premiums in order to pay an in- 
surance policy of a given 
amount. This step, i. e., an in- 
crease in premiums, the major 
insurance companies are about 
to take. Making allowance for 
the duplications among  bond- 
holders, bank depositors and pol- 
icy holders, the fact remains that 
lower money rates are affecting 
the incomes of millions of our 
citizens. This brief statement of 
the negative consequences of 
easy money is by no means ex- 
haustive. It does show that low 
money, a compound of natural 
factors and government policy, 
is a sword which cuts both ways. 


Positive Effects 


The most frequently imputed 
virtue of easy money on the posi- 
tive side is the stimulus. which 
it is supposed to provide for 
business. This is a hoary issue 
in economic dogma which ‘we 
need not attempt to explore. 
Easy money has finally “clicked” 
and we can discern no less than 


three constructive manifesta- 
tions which directly affect the 
life of the average citizen. 


Installment Charges 


The pressure of easy money 
and the educational efforts of 
the Government added to a clear 
perception of their own interest 
by credit companies, have finally 
resulted in installment finance 
cuts. The GMAC has already an- 
nounced the simplification and 
reduction of its installment 
charges. Cutting the cost of the 
service of deferred payment for 
an automobile is just as meri- 
torious from the standpoint of 
consumer purchasing power as 4 
reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture. It lowers the ultimate 
cost of acquiring a car. Insofar 


as this stimulates a great major 
industry it promotes business 
recovery. 

Housing Finance Costs 

The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has rendered yeoman 
service in cutting the finance 
charges for repair and modern- 
ization work as well as the cost 
of acquiring new homes. The 
abuses involved in pyramided 
credit burdens under the archaic 
finance procedure of recent years 
has been a dark reproach to con- 
struction. Residential building 
for the first nine months of the 
year is running 80 per cent 
ahead of 1934. No small part of 
this should be credited to the 
FHA. 

The most startling conse- 
quences of governmentally spon- 
sored easy credit may be seen in 
agriculture. It is a subject 
which will be examined in the 
next issue. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Despite the unfavorable weather in 
some sections of the country last 
week, the upward trend of general 
business continued. There was an 
improvement in both wholesale and 
retail trade. The wholesale demand 
for Christmas goods was satisfactory. 
Industrial operations were on a larger 
scale. 

Car Loadings Drop 


Railway freight loadings during the 
week ended October 26 totaled 707,826 
cars, which marks a decline of 25,121 
cars below those in the preceding 
week, an increase of 83,018 cars above 
those a year ago, and an increase of 
65,403 cars above those two years 
ago. 

Food Prices Rise 


The index of retail food prices com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on October 8 stood at 79.9, based 
on the 1923-25 average as 100, as 
against 75.8 a year earlier. The aver- 
age of retail food prices is 18.3 per 
cent below that on October 15, 1930. 


Retail Sales Down 


Sales of department stores in the 
metropolitan area of New York dur- 
ing the first half of October were 0.3 
per cent below those in the corte- 
sponding period last year. Sales in- 
creased above the September level by 
less than the usual seasonal amount, 
a development that is attributed to 
the unseasonably warm weather. 

Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry in 


the United States during the week 
ended October 26 was 13.0 per cent 
above that in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Lumber Production Lower 


Lumber production during the week 
ended October 19 was about 4 per 
cent below the average for the five 
weeks preceding. During last week 
production was 17 per cent above new 
nor aga and 16 per cent above ship- 
ments. 


Oil Production Firm 

Average daily crude oil production 
for the week ended October 26 
amounted to 2,797,950 barrels, as 
against 2,782,800 barrels for the pre- 
ceding week and 2,336,050 barrels a 
year ago. 

Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index 6f whole- 
sale commodity prices for th® week 
@nded November 2° stood at &5,, as 


“>, agaist 85.3 the week before and 85.5 


two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


. consolidated statement of “the 
eral Reserve banks for the week 
‘ended October 30 showed a decline of 
$1,000,000 In holdings of discounted 
bills. Moldings of bills bought in 
the open market and of government 
securities remained unchanged. 
Money in circulation increased $2,- 
000,000, and monetary gold stocks 
increased $57,000,000. 
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iSTORY will probably record 
that the Olympia passenger car show 
of 1935 was the first at which the so- 
called streamlined body was offered ex- 
tensively by manufacturers of cars for 
utility purposes, instead of for speed 
models only, and one at which an un- 
usually large number of new models 
of the high-performance type were ex- 
hibited by British manufacturers. 
Among other highlights of the show 
are the many cars with chassis side- 
rails and cross-members of box section, 
for increased torsional rigidity. Then, 
too, many manufacturers have moved 
their engines still farther forward, 
bringing the radiator grille into aline- 
ment with the forward end of the front 
fenders, and in this way have brought 
all seating within the wheelbase, -secur- 
ing more uniform weight distribution 
and a better ride on that account. 
Most of these developments, it is 
realized, are features of some if not 
many American cars. British cars of 
popular appeal are noticeably similar 
in appearance to current American pro- 
ductions. In fact, one _ well-known 
manufacturer, when chided by the 
writer for copying American frontal 
design, frankly admitted that he had 
done so, not from choice but because 
his distributors in overseas markets de- 
manded it. 


INDEPENDENT SPRINGING—In- 
dependent front springing is found on 
more cars at Olympia than last year. 
Of 59 makes—British and foreign— 
at the Show, 12 have independent 


front suspension on all models; 13 
others on one or more models, while 
34 manufacturers do not use it at all. 
Among the latter are Morris, Austin, 
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Standard, Riley and Wolseley, who be- 
tween them account for probably 80-90 
per cent of the annual output of Brit- 
ish cars other than the British Ford. 
Vauxhall, who is now well up in the 
first half-dozen makers in regard to 
output, uses independent springing on 
the Light Six (12 and 14 hp.) model; 
but the Big Six (20 and 27 hp.) has 
half-elliptic springs. 


REAR-ENGINED TROJAN — No 
British make has front-wheel drive. 
Only one (the new Trojan Mastra Six) 
has a rear engine, Crossley having 
ceased to produce the model with this 








by M. W. Bourdon 


London Correspondent, 
Automotive Inndustries 








feature, while the Burney car is not at 
the show. The Trojan has always been 
unorthodox, and is even more so now, 
in having a_ six-cylinder, two-cycle, 
horizontal engine with a common com- 
bustion chamber for adjacent cylinders, 





thus giving the engine the torque uni- 
formity of a six-cylinder engine of nor. 
mal type. The cylinders lie trans. 
versely on one side of a central crank- 
case is front of the axle, to which power 
is transmitted, first rearward through a 
synchromesh gearbox and a chain drive 
to the rear end of a propeller shaft 
and then forward to overhead worm 
drive well to the left of the axle cen- 
ter. There is a long dummy hood in 
front and an orthodox radiator, while 
apart from a bulge in the - stream- 
lined tail the four-door sedan body is 
more or less orthodox. 

Box-section frame members are used 
on a considerable proportion of Brit- 
ish cars. Riley used them first a year 
or two ago. Daimler followed with 
latticed plates welded to some parts of 
the channel members. Then came Mor- 
ris with new models introduced this 
year, two in the spring and three in the 
summer. Now box section has become 
almost standard practice. 

Among British cars at Olympia there 
are comparatively few exceptions to a 
general rule in regard to cylinder num- 
bers that can be expressed as follows: 
Four cylinders up to and including 12 
hp., and six cylinders for larger sizes. 
Notable exceptions are the 12 hp. Wol- 
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Typical British sedan with streamlined body. Light Twenty six-cylinder "Flying" Standard 
also made as a Twelve-four and Sixteen-six 
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Independent springing and steering adopted by the 
associated Humber and Hillman cars 


seley Hornet Six and Vauxhall Light 
Six (with an optional 14 hp. engine in 
the latter), the new 18 hp. Riley V-8, 
an additional Daimler straight-eight 
and the new Rolls-Royce V-12. Daimler 
also continues the V-12 in the largest 
(50 hp.) model, but this is a type that 
for some time past has been a “built- 
to-order” model, most of the cars com- 
pleted having been supplied to the King 
and Queen. 


NEW V-12 ROLLS-ROYCE — The 
V-12 Rolls-Royce (of which brief par- 
ticulars were given in a cable published 
in Automotive Industries of October 5) 
supplants the 40-50 hp. six-cylinder 
model that, with detail modifications 
from time to time, had been current for 
five or six years. The new engine has 
a bore and stroke of 3% x 4% in. (448 
cu. in.) with two rows of cylinders set 
at 60 deg. The crankcase and the water 


jackets form an integral casting in 
aluminum, with an aluminum head and 
cast-iron cylinder liners that form the 
inner surface of the water jackets and 
are therefore directly cooled. There 
are two overhead valves per cylinder 
with pushrod operation and cast-in 
seats in the aluminum head. In the 
rocker mechanism there is an auto- 
matic hydraulic valve-clearance adjust- 
ment. 

Among other features of this new 
Rolls-Royce are the following: Dual 
ignition by battery with two separate 
contact breakers and coils and cen- 
trifugal timing control; four main car- 
buretors and a small one for starting 
and slow running; forced lubrication 
with a water jacketed honeycomb type 
cooler in the main circuit and with a 
triple pressure control by relief valves 
in series giving 50 Ib. pressure to the 
main bearings, 10 lb. to the overhead 
valve gear, and 1% lb. to the timing 
gears; single-plate clutch; four-speed 
synchromesh gearbox with synchro- 
mesh on second, third and high gears; 
mechanical servo braking; box section 
and cross-braced frame; and independ- 
ent front suspension combined with 
hydraulic shock absorbers gaining pres- 
sure from an oil pump in the gearbox, 


gland High-Performance Cars 
elNew Models at Olympia Show 
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New 25 hp. Wolseley with finish in two tones of the same color 
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Independent front suspension of new 5 hp. V-12 Rolls-Royce 


so making them increasingly effective 
with increase of road speed, through 
with an over-riding manual control. 
A torsion-rod sway-eliminator is fitted 
at the rear end of the chassis. 

The Rolls-Royce front suspension is 
of the wishbone type (V shaped link be- 
tween steering head and frame); coil 
springs are used, enclosed in an oil- 
tight casing that also houses the shock 
absorbers. Steering is effected by du- 
plicated drag links, running forward at 
an angle, one to each wheel. The 
wheelbase (142 in.) of this new chassis 
is less than that of the superseded Six, 
but on account of the shorter length of 
the engine the body space is the same. 
The engine runs up to higher speeds 
and develops 12 per cent more power, 
despite its somewhat smaller displace- 
ment; so, with a slightly lower gear 
ratio. and reduced chassis weight, both 
the maximum speed and rate of accel- 
eration are appreciably increased. 


VACUUM SERVO WITH RESER- 
VOIR—Independent front springing of 
the wishbone type is found also on 
three new Humber and three new Hill- 
man Sixes, though in these associated 
makes a transverse and inverted half- 
elliptic spring is used. In these cars 
also the steering is independent; the 
primary steering lever runs to a cen- 
tral bell crank with coupling rods, one 
to each wheel. As with the new 
straight-eight and the Light Twenty 
Daimlers, Humber brake operation is 
through a vacuum servo for which a 
vacuum reservoir is provided to insure 
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uniform servo assistance, even if the 
engine should be stalled. But while on 
the Daimler the brakes are of the Gir- 
ling type, those of the Humber are 
Bendix duo servo, which, to the writer’s 
knowledge, have never before been used 
in conjunction with a vacuum servo. 
The new Riley V-8 is one of an ex- 
tensive range of models that have many 
interchangeable components and body- 
work. The V-8 engine consists, in ef- 
fect, of two of the four-cylinder Nines, 
which have overhead pushrod-operated 
valves on opposite sides of the combus- 
tion space and two camshafts. On the 
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V-8 there are three camshafts. 


automatic centrifugal clutch and a 
Wilson preselective gearset are fitted. 

Reference to the Riley V-8 recalls 
that at the Royal Albert Hall, London 
(about a mile away from Olympia), a 
new Ford V-8 of 22 hp. is being shown 
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Backbone frame of the new I!/, litre Fiat shown at Olympia 










in public for the first time at the an. 
nual exhibition of Ford products. It 
corresponds in general design with the 
30 hp. model. Prices are somewhat 
lower than for the larger car—a mat- 
ter of £10 or so—the two-door standard 
sedan being £225. At the opening of 
the Ford Show price reductions on the 
8 hp. model were announced. Only two 
weeks earlier, the two-door sedan had 
been reduced from £115 to £110; Sir 
Percival Perry’s announcement brought 
it down to £100 and made the four- 
door sedan £112. 10s. in place of £120, 


HIGH PERFORMANCE CARS—As 
a brief definition, it may be said that 
the high performance car, of which so 
many new samples are at Olympia, 
has a higher power-to-weight ratio 
than usual on British standards, a body 
of low air resistance on a low chassis 
but affording something approaching 
luxury car quietude and _ comfort, 
though often rear-seat roominess is 
somewhat restricted. This definition is 
fulfilled by the Bentley, a 213-cu. in. 
Six that has been on the market since 
Rolls-Royce acquired Bentley interests. 
New models of the same general type 
include the M.G. 122-cu. in. (a make 
associated with Morris), S.S. 152-cu. 
in. “Jaguar,” 213-cu. in. Alvis, 213- 
cu. in. Daimler straight eight, Riley 
122-cu. in. V-8, the redesigned and en- 
larged Humber Snipe (244 cu. in.), 
Standard Light Twenty (152 cu. in.), 
Wolseley 213 cu. in. and, largest of all, 
the new Rolls-Royce V-12 with its 
lighter type of body work. 

Among the continued and revised 
models of the same general type, 
beyond the Bentley, are the. Siddeley 
Special Six (305 cu. in.) and the Tal- 
bots, 183 and 213 cu. in. The maximum 
speed claimed for any of these is not 
less than 80 m.p.h. Prices vary con- 
siderably, viz., from £315 for the Stand- 
ard to £2,600 for the Rolls-Royce. 

But despite the now extensive choice 
of the British car buyer in what may 
be called the “80 m.p.h. and over” type, 
there is no question that the lifeblood 
of the British industry as a whole 
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comes from the models that range from 
7 hp. to 10 hp. The Austin Seven has 
lost none of its popularity, and this 
car with the 10 hp. Austin and the 
8 hp. and 10 hp. Morris Fours probably 
account for well over 50 per cent of 
British output at the present time. The 
fact that the average horsepower rat- 
ing of the cars at Olympia this year is 
19.5 hp., as compared with 15 hp. last 
year, must not be taken to imply that 
the average demand has varied in pro- 
portion. 


MORRIS AND WOLSELEY SIXES 
—Morris and Wolseley (associated 
makes) are prominent, on that ac- 
count, with a new six-cylinder range 
in each case (four Morris of 16 hp., 
18 hp. 21 hp., and 25 hp. and 
three Wolseley of 16 hp., 21 hp. and 25 
hp.) which, particularly with the Mor- 
ris, have the requirements of the ex- 
port market in view, even more than 
that of the home demand. Prices are 
low on British standards, the Morris 
16 and 18 hp. fixed-roof sedans being 
£250, and the 21 and 25 hp., £265, these 





prices including a built-in system of 


hydraulic four-wheel jacking. The 
corresponding Wolseleys have engines 
of entirely different design and four 
Speeds instead of three, and the body- 
work is entirely different and more lux- 
urious, which differences warrant the 
£50-£75 higher prices. 

With these new Sixes Wolseley has 
introduced a new three-color scheme. 
The roof is in black and the lower parts 
are in two distinct shades of a selected 
color. The top of the hood is in one of 
these shades and from the shoulder on 
each side a gradually widening band of 
this lighter or darker shade runs back 
and down in a sweep until it “em- 
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The Standard Instrument Board: 


A. Winding handle of windshield adjustment. 

B. Control of dual wipers with motor in scuttle. 
C. Locking trigger of extensible steering column. 
D. Control of built-in direction indicators. 

E. Dip-and-switch headlight control. 


Front view of 
four - abreast 
(eight passenger) 
Lancefield sedan 
on a Hudson 
chassis 


braces” the rear fenders, which also are 
finished in the same shade. The front 
fenders, the sides of the hood and the 
remainder of the body sides are in the 
other shade. At the top and bottom of 
the band of color, “steps” are pressed in 
the paneling, the lower one continuing 
rearward the line of the shoulder of 
the hood. This scheme is distinctive 
without being freakish and lose noth- 
ing in dignity. Bodies on the majority 
of British cars, large and small, are 
roomier than hitherto. 


NEW GEAR-SHIFTING DEVICE 
—There is no outstanding new me- 
chanical development at Olympia that 


may become a general trend. Synchro- 
mesh and preselective (Wilson) trans- 
missions are both in wide use; a free- 
wheel is found on three makes, and a 
purely automatic centrifugal clutch on 
three. Daimler, B.S.A. and Lanchester 
on all models, and Singer on two, again 
have the fluid flywheel (the first three 
makes with preselective gears). Alvis 
has four speeds, all synchromesh and 
all helical, Austin and Standard have 
four, with three synchromesh ratios, 
but Standard has dropped the free- 
wheel. 

Triumph has adopted the Warren 
mechanism to facilitate gear-shifting 
and provide free-wheeling when de- 
sired. A casing at the rear end of the 
gearset contains a pair of dog clutches, 
a set of “balking” dogs and a free- 
wheel; but the latter is normally locked 
by one dog clutch. Depressing the 
clutch pedal brings the free-wheel into 
action for gear-changing, and is held 
operative by the baulking dogs until the 
engine is accelerated as usual after a 
gear has been shifted and the clutch 
pedal released. If the driver wishes to 
coast without changing gear, he de- 
presses and releases the clutch pedal; 
free-wheeling then occurs until he next 
accelerates the engine. 

Quite a number of makers are using 
the Bluemel extensible steering column, 
which has the steering wheel and a long 
boss mounted on a serrated column and 
located at any desired height within a 
3 in. range by a friction band operated 
by a curved trigger that half encircles 
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the boss in the locked position. Cables 
and controls within the column are 
capable of lengthening and contracting 
when the wheel is moved up or down, 
which can be done even while the car 
is being driven. The present writer can 
testify to its effectiveness from 12 
months’ use. Triumph, who adopted the 
scheme a year ago, now makes the col- 
umn easily adjustable also as to angle. 

In-built and self-cancelling direction 
indicators with over-wheel trigger con- 
trol are now almost universal in British 
practice, the Lucas equipment with a 
semaphore arm that lights up as it ex- 
tends being used. Built-in four-wheel 
jacks — hydraulic or mechanical — are 
standard on many cars, while others 
have special facilities for using a loose 
jack. 


AUTOMATIC SHOCK ABSORBER 
CONTROL ; 

Lucas has just introduced a new 

hydraulic shock absorber with auto- 

matic pressure variation and over-rid- 


ing manual control. It utilizes axle 
movement to vary the damping action. 
On the inner side of one of the shock 
absorbers the spindle extends to carry 
the oscillating vane of an oil pump, 
the latter in a separate chamber com- 
municating with a small oil reservoir. 
When the over-riding control is set else- 
where than at “Minimum,” the leak 
valve of the shock absorber is closed 
more or less, until at “Maximum” it is 
barely open at all, and therefore the 
maximum damping action is secured. 
This is due to the pump delivering oil 
(with a pressure depending upon the 
speed and range of movement of the 
shock-absorber spindle) to pressure- 
operated plunger valves, one on each 
shock absorber, that take effect upon the 
leak valves of the latter. The over-rid- 
ing control is gained from a hand- 
operated “spill valve” that enables the 
pressure generated by the shock ab- 
sorber pump to be discharged into the 
reservoir, which is open to atmospheric 
pressure. Usually the control is set at 


mid-position, as rough roads will auto- 
matically increase the damping effect 
and smooth roads reduce it; but, when 
abnormal conditions relative to speed, 
load, road surface or other variables 
demand, the control can be moved to- 
ward Minimum or Maximum as re- 
quired, for less or more damping effect; 
even then the latter is varied auto- 
matically, but within a different range, 

At Olympia it is announced that 
Morris, who has only recently com- 
pleted a big extension and reorganiza- 
tion of the Cowley plant near Oxford, 
has passed plans for a further exten- 
sion to be completed in January next 
that will enable the output to be in- 
creased by 25 per cent, bringing it toa 
total of 3,500 cars a week. Austin and 
Standard also have been extending 
their plants almost continuously this 
year. The British motor industry as a 
whole has had a record year, and there 
is every prospect (if the international 
situation be ignored) of 1935-36 again 
beating all production records. 
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UTOMOTIVE ABSTRACTS 


by body. One such construction has been patented in En- 
gland recently by the Fiat firm. 
One of the objects of the designer in this case was to 


Steel Prices 
in England 


PEAKING at a dinner in London on August 16, Lord 
Nuffield, chairman of Morris Motors, Ltd., accused British 
steel makers of taking advantage of the tariff to boost their 
prices, which, he said, were now one-third higher than those 
of their foreign competitors. He felt this very keenly be- 
cause he had helped them to get the tariff protection. If 
he were younger he would enter the steel business and pro- 
duce steel as cheap as the foreigners. If the steel makers 
continued to defy him much longer he would get his steel 
abroad. In commenting on this complaint, The Engineer 
observes that owing to the recently concluded agreement 
between the British Iron and Steel Federation and the Con- 
tinental Steel Cartel, Lord Nuffield probably would be 
greatly handicapped if he tried to get his steel outside of 
England.—The Engineer, Aug. 23. 


Worm-Gear Individual 
Drive to Each Wheel 


N motor buses and certain other types of vehicle it is 
desirable to use a cranked rear axle so that it is possible 
te place the body floor low. A driving gear housing at the 
center of the rear axle causes difficulty in such cases. This 
difficulty may be prevented by providing a separate drive 
for each wheel, so arranged that the driving gear housings 
are located close to the wheel, beyond the width occupied 
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provide a copious supply of lubricating oil which will last 
for a long time. The roller bearings for the axle, together 
with the driving gear, is wholly enclosed in an oil retaining 
casing secured to the end of a hollow axle which serves as 
an oil reservoir. It is preferably divided by transverse 
diaphragm to insure an adequate supply for the wheels on 
each side of the chassis. The hub casing is composed of a 
(Turn to page 637, please) 

















Fiat patented wheel drive 
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Coil Has Bendix 
Vacuum Gear Shift 


in New Front Drive 


HE accompanying diagram shows 
| eesti the layout of the transmis- 

sion control used on 1936 Cord 
ears. The selector switch, which is 
mounted on the steering column just 
below the steering wheel, enables the 
operator to select first, second, third 
speed or reverse by moving the selec- 
tor lever over the same path he would 
follow with the conventional shift lever 
which it replaces. Fourth speed is en- 
gaged by moving the lever to the ex- 
treme right and forward as shown. The 
possibility of an unintentional shift 
into reverse is eliminated, as it is nec- 
essary to pull out the selector lever 
against spring pressure before the shift 
can be made. 

When the selector lever is in the 
neutral position, all of the movable 
parts of the control mechanism are in 
the positions indicated. If now, the se- 
lector lever is shifted to the left and 
back, to the first-speed position, while 
the engine is running and the clutch 
disengaged, current from the battery 
flows through contact sleeve 11 and 
cables 5 and 6. Cable 5 is connected 
to solenoid 3, hence the latter becomes 
energized and lifts the valve attached 
to it and shuts off tube C from com- 
munication with the atmosphere, con- 
necting it to the vacuum line from the 
intake manifold instead. Diaphragm 
D in the diaphragm cylinder is now 
exposed to atmospheric pressure on the 
right side (top) through tube E, to 
the manifold vacuum on the left side 
(bottom) through tube C. It will move 
to the left, carrying with it cross shaft 
R and lever §S. 

As mentioned above, when the selec- 
tor lever is moved into the first-speed 
position, terminal 6 is also connected 
to the battery through sleeve 11, so that 
current flows to contact 18 of the inter- 
lock switch. When diaphragm D moves 
to the left, the interlock switch is 
rotated, completing the circuit from 18 
through 22 back to the selector switch 
and through cable 14 to solenoid 1. 
When this solenoid becomes energized 
It raises the valve which opens tube A 
to the intake manifold vacuum. The 
Piston in the shift cylinder is now ex- 
Posed to atmospheric pressure through 
tube B, which will cause it to move for- 
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ward, engaging the low gear of the 
transmission. 

With the Bendix vacuum control it 
is possible to move the selector lever 
to any position at any time, but no 
movement of the transmission gears 
will take place until the clutch pedal 
is depressed, since the main circuit for 
the operation of the entire control is 
led through the clutch cutout switch, 
and the circuit through this switch is 
completed only when the clutch is dis- 
engaged. Thus it is possible to move 
the selector lever from “first” to 
“third,” for example, while the clutch 
is engaged and the car in motion, with- 
out causing an actual change of gear 
to take place. When the clutch pedal 
is depressed after this “selection” has 
been made, the transmission controi 
automatically performs three successive 
operations: First, the shift-cylinder 
piston moves toward the rear to mid- 
position, placing the transmission in 
neutral; next spring G moves dia- 
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phragm D to its mid-position so that 
lever S can move forward; and finally 
the shift-cylinder piston moves for- 
ward to the end of its stroke, carrying 
lever S forward and engaging third 
speed. It is the function of the inter- 
lock switch to insure that these three 
operations take place automatically and 
successively as required. 

As already described, the shift cylin- 
der serves to move the operating lever 
S backward and forward. Vacuum 
applied to the forward end of the cylin- 
der causes the piston to move forward 
to engage either the first or the third 
gear, while vacuum applied to the rear 
of the cylinder causes the piston to 
move toward the rear to engage either 
reverse or the second or fourth for- 
ward speed. To insure that the piston 
will stop in the exact center of the 
cylinder when the selector lever is 
moved to “neutral,” a neutral switch 
is provided which is controlled by the 
lever Q. 

To be able to shift into either second 
or third speed it is equally important 
that the diaphragm D attached to the 
cross shaft R be exactly in mid-posi- 
tion, and this is assured by the stop 
rings K and L which limit the travel 
of springs F and G respectively. 

It will be clear from this outline of 
the operation of the Bendix-Cord trans- 
mission control that a gear shift can 
be made only when the ignition switch 
is on, the engine running, and the 
clutch pedal depressed. 
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Wiring diagram of the Bendix vacuum controlled gear shift 
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Removal of French Horsepower Tax 
Boosts Average Displacement 20% 


LIMINATION of the annual tax on 

automobiles in France has resulted 
in a 20 per cent increase in the average 
piston displacement of cars sold and 
the general effect has been beneficial, 
Maurice Goudard said at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the French Association 
of Automobile Accessory Manufactur- 
ers, of which he is president, despite 
the exaggerated surtax of 12.5 cents 
per gallon on gasoline which took the 
place of the automobile levy. 

While there have been rumors of a 
restoration of the old horsepower tax, 
M. Goudard expressed the view that 
that would amount to disaster, which 
the industry should endeavor to ward 
off at all costs. ‘ 

Referring to the annual Paris Show, 
M. Goudard said there was only one 
little cloud on the horizon, and. that was 
that the management of the World’s 
Fair, to be held in Paris in 1937, was 
trying to lay hands on the Grand 
Palais, which would make it unavail- 
able for an automobile show that year. 
A suppression of the automobile show 
would kave very grave repercussions, 
and it should be impressed upon the 
authorities that the interests of the 
i937 World’s Fair could only be fur- 
thered by allowing the automobile show 
and other similar exhibits to take place 
in the Grand Palais that year as usual. 

During the past year there had been 
a great deal of talk regarding indus- 
trial mergers (ententes), particularly 
after a law had been passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies which started the 
country on the way toward regimenta- 
tion in business affairs. This law, 
moreover, was in direct conflict with 
the law against coalitions in restraint 
of trade. He did not think that this 
law could ever be applied to the auto- 
mobile industry, at least not coercively. 

On the other hand, the automobile 
market needed to be placed on a healthi- 
er basis, especially with respect to the 
terrific competition between dealers, 
who fought each other with excessive 
trade-in allowances. It was also to the 
interest of the accessories manufacturer 
that car manufacturers should not be 
losing money, by reason of excessive 
competition. 

M. Goudard said he had emphasized 
on numerous occasions that if large 
mergers should take place among auto- 
mobile manufacturers, the parts makers 
would not fail to take steps necessary 
to protect their own interests, which 
might be endangered by too much con- 
centration. 

A protest was raised in the report 
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against the procedure of the Govern- 
ment which allowed back taxes to ac- 
cumulate without giving creditors a 
chance to learn about it. M. Goudard 
said he did not object to the Govern- 
ment lending assistance to manufactur- 
ers in financial difficulties, but if this 
were done it should be compulsory to 
register these extensions, which were 
privileged claims, in the mortgage rec- 
ords, so that information regarding 
them would be accessible to creditors at 
all times. In the Citroen case, if the 
creditors had known the actual situa- 
tion earlier, the members of the Parts 
Manufacturers’ Association could have 
saved some fifty million francs. 

As regards the present movement to 
coordinate road and rail traffic in 


France, M. Goudard appealed to the au- 
thorities not to make any decisions 
which, without. bringing material relief 
to the railroads, would ruin the com- 
mercial vehicle industry, an industry of 
great importance from the military 
point of view. 

During the past year the association 
made a number of grants in support of 
various undertakings. A sum of 25,- 
000 francs was contributed to “Bicycle 
Day,” organized by the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association in April 
last, in which about 100,000 cyclists 
participated. In June the organization 
voted 50,000 francs to assist in the pro- 
duction of a French racing car. In do- 
ing so it had set a good example which 
had favorably influenced others, par- 
ticularly the Federation of Automobile 
Clubs of France. A grant of 200,000 
francs was made to the French Society 
of Automobile Engineers to assist it in 
organizing a contest for the design of 
a small, popular-priced vehicle. 





Scintilla Aircraft Battery Ignition 


Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc., has re- 
cently announced a new line of battery 
ignition timers, coils, and switches for 
aircraft engines. These are inherently 
radio-shielded and available either for 
use with individually shielded cables or 
with conventional radio-shield harness. 

A pivotless contact breaker is used in 
the timer, similar to that used in Scin- 
tilla aircraft magnetos. The breaker 
cup assembly can be disassembled from 
the timer housing after the screws are 
removed. This exposes the automatic 
advance governor for inspection. The 
timer shaft runs on two ball bearings 
which are packed in grease and need no 
lubrication in service. An oil seal pre- 
vents the entrance of oil from the 
engine crankcase into the interior of the 
timer. Gap distribution is used. Timers 
are supplied with two-slot or three-slot 
mounting flanges and are also available 
for magneto replacement installation. 
The latter permit battery ignition to be 


installed and driven at magneto speed 
on engines designed for magneto igni- 
tion. 

The ignition coils have shielded ter- 
minals, so designed that electrical con- 
nections are not affected by vibration. 
No resistance elements are used. 

A feature of the battery ignition 
switch is provision for independent 
leads from the battery and the gener- 
ator, so that the ignition does not be- 
come inoperative in flight if either lead 
becomes disconnected or grounded. 


"Standup" Jack 


A heavy-duty “Standup” automobile 
jack, which is said to handle cars up to 
the heaviest models, has been added by 
Ryerson & Haynes, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
It is based on the same principle as the 
original R. & H. “Standup” jack (which 
was designed to handle cars weighing 
up to 3500 lb.), lifting the wheels by 
engaging the back bar of the bumper. 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


S.A.E. to Cooperate 


On Upkeep Standards 


HROUGH a meeting of its 
council, held in New York 
during show week, the S.A.E. 
has decided ‘to cooperate in a 
technical capacity with a broad 
project for the establishment of 
automotive maintenance stand- 
ards, which is being developed 
under the procedure of the 
American Standards Associa- 
tion. Without assuming sponsor- 
ship of the project the society 
stands ready to supply, through 
its technical committees, factual 
data and recommendations 
aimed toward an_ intelligent 
settling of the problems which 
may arise through the project. 
The project itself, insofar as 
it has been defined by interested 
parties, is a broad attempt to 
set up rules and standards for 
the mechanical maintenance of 
motor vehicles, of such a nature 
that highway accidents result- 
ing from vehicular defects would 
be reduced in number. Beyond 
reproach in principle, such a 
project. may lead into dangerous 
by-paths. of restrictive rules 
hampering the normal operation 
of motor vehicles, and vastly in- 
creasing the:operation cost of all 
owners. Blissfully ignored by 
proselytes of the scheme is the 
fact that even if it could be got 
to function perfectly, a relatively 
small proportion of highway ac- 
cidents would be prevented. If 
an American Standard Code cov- 
ering motor-vehicle maintenance 
is set up, legislative bodies may 
write it into municipal law, as 
they have done in the case of 
other codes similarly provided. 
It is a basic rule of American 
Standards Association procedure 
that all interested parties shall 
have adequate opportunity to 
present their points of view 
when a code of standards is un- 
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der consideration. Whether the 
automotive industry takes full 
advantage of this opportunity is 
up to its executives, who can act 
in the matter through the vari- 
ous trade associations. 

The S.A.E. has chosen wisely 
in offering to serve purely in a 
technical-advisory capacity. 
There is no particular reason 
why any automotive organization 
should seek to sponsor the proj- 
ect, but all of them should be 
sure of getting their point of 
view represented in committee. 
The American Association of 
State Motor-Vehicle Administra- 
tors will probably decline spon- 
sorship also, leaving alone in the 
field—the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 


"Annual Dinners" 
Both a Success 


S in January of this year the 
show-week dinner of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers 
turned out the most representa- 
tive automotive crowd, as well as 
the largest. Members of the so- 
ciety predominated, of course, 
but there was an increase of ex- 
ecutive interest in the recent 
event. The society was fortunate 
in its choice of program, in 
January as in December, and is 
entitled to claim some sort of 
record in having staged not one 
but two successful “annual” din- 
ners in the same year. 


Fall Shows May Stay 
for Employment's Sake 


HAT are the chances that 

the practice of holding the 
National Automobile Show in 
November will be continued? It 
is too early to summarize the re- 
sults of the 1935 show in terms 
of its effect on sales and employ- 
ment, but one impeccable source, 


interviewed in New York, said 
flatly: “The fall shows, even if 
they don’t have much effect on 


sales, will probably be continued ~ 


as a gesture to the labor inter- 
ests, who believe they will help 
to stabilize employment. 


Reduced Financing 
Charges the Vogue 


Y the end of show week in 

New York it became apparent 
that nearly all automobile 
manufacturers, in conjunction 
with the finance companies would 
be offering a “6 per cent financ- 
ing plan” for purchasing of 1936 
models by consumers. Most man- 
ufacturers made haste to an- 
nounce the availability of the 
plan, and the week, newswise, 
was distinguished by a series of 
such announcements. The Ford 
Motor Co., financing through 
C.I.T. controlled Universal Cred- 
it, made no announcement but 
an authoritative source made it 
apparent that even if no an- 
nouncement were made, that 
Ford would almost certainly be 
on the band wagon within a 
short time. Buyers’ reaction at 
the show seemed to prove that 
the plan would be a good mer- 
chandising factor for 1936, and 


as the week progressed many of. 


the cars on the floor of the show 
carried windshield stickers an- 
nouncing that “this car can be 
purchased through the soandso 6 
per cent time-payment plan.” 
The background: In the news 
section of this issue of Automo- 
tive Industries is an announce- 
ment by the National Associa- 
tion of Finance Companies that 
the ratio of new cars financed 
to new cars sold declined to 39.8 
in 1935. This ratio was ap- 
preciably below that for any of 
the years since 1928, one-tenth 
of 1 per cent above that for 
1928. The finance companies 
have been losing business, and 
liberalization of financing terms 
is the logical result. —H. H. 
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L. H. Middleton, 


Executive Engineer 


formerly chief engineer of the Moto 
Meter Corporation and in the new or. 
ganization becomes executive engineer, 
assuming greater responsibilities coy- 
ering a much broader field in the large 
variety of products manufactured by 
the consolidated units of Auto-Lite. 

The engineering division is divided 
into sections in charge of senior engi- 
neers responsible for research, design, 
and detailed preparation for produc- 
tion of the products assigned to their 
section. They are also responsible for 
a schedule supervision of products in 
production in cooperation with the 
Plant Products engineers located in 
each manufacturing plant. 


NE of the outstanding examples : 
C) of coordinated commercial and ¢ ¢ 

fundamental research is found ectric ulLO- ite 
in the new centralized engineering di- ‘ 
vision recently placed in operation at i 


the Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, : 
Ohio. While this organization has had ; 


an engineering division set-up for ¢ ¢ ¢ 
some time, the scope and size of this Or U S| la ries 
group have been greatly increased dur- 


ing the last few months. 

Auto-Lite expanded its manufactur- 
ing facilities in 1934 and materially 
increased its range of products by 
acquiring the Moto Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Corporation, with plants in 
Toledo and LaCrosse, Wis., the Ale- 
mite Die Casting Corporation, Wood- 
stock, Ill., the Owen Dyneto Corpora- 
tion in Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Central Brass and Fixture Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. The American 
Enameled Magnet Wire Company, 
Port Huron, Mich., had _ previously 
become an Auto-Lite subsidiary. 

Each organization has a very active 
and highly specialized engineering per- 
sonnel, creating need for coordinating 
the engineering activities of the var- 
ious divisions. Because of the diversity 
of products represented by the new 
alignment of subsidiary companies, the 
central engineering division became a 
necessity. Under the present set-up, 
therefore, the Toledo laboratories 
handle all scientific research, develop- 
ment and production research for the 
entire group. 

A. E. Buchenberg, formerly vice- 
president, who has been associated with 
the company for 24 years, holds the 
post of Director of Engineering. 

L. H. Middleton, nationally known 


View in one of the laboratories established 
in the automotive profession, was 


This is a perspective 
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A. E. Buchenberg, 
Director of Engineering 


The various products are grouped 
as follows: 

Motors and Generators: generators, 
starting motors and drives, starting 
motor switches and relays. 

Ignition: spark coils, distributors, 
spark advance devices, voltage regu- 


. lators, battery charging regulators and 
z cables. 

. Accoustical: air horns, high fre- 
am quency and vibrator types, silencers, 
“ air cleaners and electric sirens. 

" Combustion Equipment: exhaust gas 
7 analyzers for research, carburetion 


analyzers for service stations and other 
combustion devices: 
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Aviation Equipment: ice warning 
indicators, heat indicators, oil gauges, 
vacuum gauges, pressure gauges, am- 
meters, fuel tank level indicators, 
engine gauge units, altimeters and 
flight control instruments. 

Industrial Instruments — Thermom- 
eters: dial indicating, distance read- 
ing, direct reading, recording and 
transformer types—Gauges: high pres- 
sure, low pressure, hydrostatic, weld- 
ing, engine type, steam type and chem- 
ical— Vacuum: water and mercury. 

Chemical and Physical: This section 
is responsible for checking all supplies 
to insure that they conform to speci- 
fications, and is active in research and 
development. 

Metallurgical: Makes analysis and 
cooperates with other divisions in prep- 
aration of specifications, and makes 
scheduled tests of material samples 
and finished products. 

Automotive Instruments: dash pan- 
els, oil level indicators, gas tank level 
indicators, oil temperature indicators, 
ammeters, water temperature indica- 
tors, oil pressure gauges, Warn-O- 
Lites, speedometers and flexible cables. 

The Quality committee is formed of 
senior engineers representing the en- 
gineering methods and _ production 
divisions. Its function is to maintain 
high production standards and quality 
products. 

Other prominent figures in the en- 
gineering division are: C. T. Gilchrist, 
Product Engineer; H. L. Patterson, 
Charge of Sales Engineering; L. B. 
Ehrlich, Senior Engineer; F. Kupfer- 
schmidt, Senior Engineer; W. G. 
Schneider, Senior Engineer; F. G. 
Whittington, Senior Engineer, and T. 
G. Moulding, Senior Engineer. 
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VEN a casual study of 1936 passen- 

ger cars reveals a multitude of 

changes and refinements in pro- 
duction methods and production plan- 
ning. Some of these indicate definite 
trends, others are unique with any 
given organization. Based on personal 
observation of the new cars and of 
many plants, we plan here to give a 
sketchy résumé of what may be con- 
sidered the highlights of these develop- 
ments. 

In the first place, one of the most 
troublesome elements in production 
planning—that of meeting daily sales 
schedules—evidently is finally solved. 
Whether we like it or not, the car buyer 
is boss and will get almost anything he 
is willing to pay for. This means pre- 
cisely that the production department 
must be reconciled to a multiplicity of 
options and must find ways and means 
of handling them economically. 

Some manufacturers have met the 
problem partly by simplifying their 
lines. These companies offer only one 
chassis or no more than two, as for 
example—Reo, Graham and Studebaker 
among the independents. Others have 
plenty of lines and plenty of options. 
One fairly universal simplification is 
the use of a single powerplant for a 
number of models with changes in 
power rating achieved by the use of 
special cylinder heads and increased 
compression ratios. However, in all 
cases, the buyer has a wide choice of 
bodies, trim, attachments, and color. 

For 1936 brighter colors predominate 
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and will offer the usual headaches to the 
planning department. Speaking of 
color, many changes have been made 
in body sheet metal finish. In the first 
place synthetic enamels have finally 
established themselves as first class 
competitors of the time-tried fast dry- 
ing nitrocellulose finishes. Ford has 
used synthetic finish for several years 
and this season Plymouth has joined 
the ranks after an experimental trial 
on certain models last year. 

Now that the quality and durability 
of synthetics is well established, the only 
drawback to wider applications lies in 
the necessity for bigger paint shops, 
equipped with making ovens. For large 
producers who can amortize the cost 
of plant expansion, synthetics offer 
many tangible economics in flexibility 
and overall cost. 

Remarkable progress has been re- 
corded in the development of techniques 
for rust-proofing metal surfaces and 
rendering them paint receptive. The 
growing adoption of certain proprietary 
methods such as Spra-Bonderizing and 
Cromodizing makes it likely that the 
new crop of cars will have more dur- 
able, more handsome finishes, for a 
greater length of time, for which the 
buyer may well give thanks. 

Despite the whims of a fickle public, 
chromium appearance finish staged an- 
other comeback. Not only did it come 
back but you find it everywhere on the 
car—inside and out. 

Die castings have gone high, wide 
and handsome. Olds set*the style with 
a zine alloy die cast radiator grille 
which scored such a hit that it has run 
through the entire industry this year. 
You’ll find it on Buick, Studebaker, 
Reo, Graham, Olds, Cadillac, LaSalle, 
Chrysler, DeSoto, and a few others. 
This has created considerable activity 
in die casting establishments since the. 


job is about the biggest- thing’ of its. 


kind. All of these grilles are finished 
in chromium with some “ey color and 
decoration. 

Perhaps the greatest advances will 
be found in body construction. The 
swing is definitely to all steel, with less 


and less wood. The tendency has been 


in that direction in recent years, but it 


sulath 


was not until a very short time ago 
that the closure was completed by the 
general use of sheet underbody and 
now—the steel roof. Steel roofs are 
practically universal, in fact only a 
handful of models are without them. 
In the case of Reo, Chrysler and De- 
Soto, the roof is a steel pan set into 
the roof panel but insulated electrically 
so that the panel serves as the radio 
antenna. Not the least of the advan- 
tages of the steel roof are the possi- 
bility of lower overall height and, of 
course, greatly enhanced appearance. 

Much of the energy in body develop- 
ment has been directed at insulation 
against heat and cold and sound. Body 
builders have gone to unusual lengths 
this year to provide adequate insula- 
tion, based on scientific premises. This 
activity still is in its formative state 
and probably will continue to shift for 
some time before stability of practice 
is evolved. However, we have seen a 
definite comeback of plastic asphaltic 
type sound deadener which is sprayed 
on underbodies, underside of steel roof 
panels, fenders, trunk panels, etc. 

Chrysler has adopted the practice of 
forming chassis frames to conform to 
body contours on all lines except the 
Airflows. Cord is probably the only 
production job in this country to use 
body sills—of box section—to replace 
chassis frame members. Cord also has 
taken the lead in the development of 
a concealed hinge construction utilizing 
plain butt hinges. 

Mechanical rubber applications are 
increasing in number, with Plymouth 
using 400 rubber parts totaling about 
40-fb* Aside from new engine mount- 
ings: of ‘tubber, large body to frame in- 
ims now are rubber bonded. 

Frames* re being made more rigid 
and improved: ‘mechanically by welding 


.at various points, thus replacing much 


of the riveted joints. One frame is 
entirely. of welded construction. 
Welding continues to be a living 
wonder what with the developments 
taking place at the moment. Resistanc? 
welding applications are growing by 
leaps and bounds, although there is , 
plenty of room for oxy-acetylene and 
the electric arc techniques particularly 
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in the production of chassis units, dies 
and tools. 

Wheels have undergone a_ great 
change with the universal shift to the 
steel spoke construction. Cord uses 
steel wheels with unusual depth of dish 
to accommodate the front drive mech- 
anism. Cord and a few others also have 
adopted huge hub caps which cover the 
entire wheel opening. Ford is out with 
a new wheel in which each spoke is 
welded (on an automatic resistance 
welder) right to the rim. 

Transmissions have gone all-helical, 
at least in the majority of makes, with 
some form of synchronizing mechanism 
to facilitate shifting. Greatest atten- 
tion is being given to gear tooth ac- 
curacy and quality of surface finish and 
this is worked out in different ways. 
One of the finest set-ups is the layout 
at Buick which was described in Auto- 
motive Industries, July 6, 1935. How- 
ever, every transmission builder has 
adopted some form or other of the new 
equipment designed to produce great 
precision and assure quality of finish. 

Engine production has made its con- 
tribution to progress. Ford was the 
first to introduce single-point boring of 
cylinders, described completely in Auto- 
motive Industries, July 27, 1935. One 
manufacturer of fine cars has adopt- 
ed a somewhat similar method and 
we are told that such methods are 
seriously considered by other manufac- 
turers. Aluminum pistons have taken 
the industry by storm and predominate 
in all but a few outstanding cases. 
This has been followed by the develop- 
ment of the anodizing process for pro- 
ducing a hard surface. One of the lat- 
est examples of an advanced technique 
of anodizing is found at Buick. 

Despite the recent controversies con- 
cerning cylinder wall finish, most of 
the production engines feature high 
finish or “mirror finish” walls. This is 
accomplished by double honing usually, 
but in Ford’s case, honing has been 
reduced to a few passes of a single 
hone because of the perfection of sur- 
face resulting from the boring opera- 
tion. 

The whole industry is watching with 
mixed emotions the progress of the light 
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weight steel alloy piston. You will re- 
call the rumors going the rounds early 
this year and involving the names of 
several large producers. Pontiac has 
adopted a thin walled, light weight 
alloy iron piston for its 1936 line. 
The chief feature of the piston is light 
weight due to development of an alloy 
and a casting technique which permit 
the casting of wall thickness of the 
order of only 0.040 to 0.050 in. These 
pistons are produced with metal mold- 
ing equipment, accurately machined. 
The Pontiac 6-cyl, engine piston 3 5/16 
in. diameter weighs 1.52 Ib. These pis- 
tons are tin-plated according to Pon- 
tiac practice since 1930. 

Surface broaching remains one of 
the most valuable methods ever pre- 
sented to the automotive production 
man. 

Some time ago we described the set- 
up for completely finishing connecting 
rod big ends by broaching at Chrysler. 
We understand that another Chrysler 
unit has adopted the method, going a 
step further to include the finishing of 
the sides of the big end so as to elim- 
inate surface grinding. 

Deep drawing of sheet metal has 
reached great heights this year and the 
end is nowhere in sight. Deeper fen- 
ders—bigger body panels—steel roofs— 
and now the Studebaker steel roof by 
Budd which is about the largest stamp- 
ing of its kind. In one piece, it in- 
cludes the back panel below the rear 
window opening, the entire roof, and 
extends forward to embrace the wind- 
shield opening and the cowl top panel. 
Will wonders never cease! 

Centrifuse brake drums continue in 
popularity. But several makes are us- 
ing manganese steel shells while sev- 
eral General Motors units have adopted 
a composite cast construction in which 
the drum surface of iron alloy is cast 
directly to a steel plate, keying the iron 


into holes punched in the disc. This 
produces a steel web with a cast iron 
band. 

Among the gamut of other impor- 
tant mechanical developments, we find 
a growing acceptance of the “Cone” 
worm gearing, of which an outstanding 
example is the silent drive for the 
Graham Supercharger. Then too, we 
have the adoption of hypoid gear rear 


ends on several new models. Pressed 
steel is replacing castings in sev- 
eral noteworthy instances, one of 


these being the use of pressed steel 
brackets on the Studebaker “planar” 
suspension. This aids in reducing un- 
sprung weight with consequent im- 
provement in riding quality. 

More needle bearings are finding 
their way into passenger car construc- 
tion. Among others, Ford has added 
eight in the universal joints. The 
spread of this type of bearing has been 
phenomenal and undoubtedly many of 
the assembly problems will be greatly 
facilitated by the use of the special 
assembly machine which was so effec- 
tive at Chevrolet last year. 

No better commentary is needed on 
the progress made in the foundry art 
than to point to the Ford cylinder 
block, cast in one piece, and more re- 
cently the one-piece casting developed 
for the new Cadillac V-8. 

All in all, the partnership of the 
automotive production men and the ma- 
chine tool industry has resulted in 








great profit to both. 
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First Off the Assembly Line 


The first 1936 Plymouth ending its half-mile journey down 


the assembly line in Detroit 


1936 Advances 


It has been intimated by some 
commentators on the new cars that 
very little has been done in the way 
of engineering progress. This de- 
pends largely on the point of view. 
True it is that in many cases there 
is very little that can be dramatized 
by the sales department in present- 
ing a car to the public. Yet we can 
think of at least six makes that have 
a very dramatic story to tell. 

* * * 


Having made a personal study of 
most of the 1936 cars, we feel that 
from an engineering point of view 
much of great significance has been 
accomplished. Safety, riding quality, 
fuel economy, and performance have 
been improved even on cars other- 
wise unchanged. Just consider the 
time and money spent during past 
few years on engine lubrication 
and connecting rod bearings. For 
1936 practically every car engine has 
been provided with. more adequate 
cooling, particularly by the use of 
long water jackets. Crankcase tem- 
peratures should be 50 to 100 deg. F. 
lower next year. 


* %*+ 


More all-steel bodies and generally 
stronger bodies are the order of the 
day. Aluminum pistons have been 
adopted almost universally. Body in- 
sulation against heat and cold and 
sound has been given most careful 
consideration. Fuel economy even on 
large cars appears to be nothing 
short of phenomenal when compared 
with past performance. We could go 
on at great length, but we won’t. 
Who says that the engineering de- 
sign hasn’t moved ahead? And we 
are not so sure that these things 
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can’t be dramatized, if handled prop- 
erly. 


By Hydraulics 

In our haste, and due to the ab- 
sence of information, we neglected 
to give credit to Vickers, Inc., for its 
contribution to the performance of 
the turn-miller shown for the first 
time in Cleveland last month. You’ll 
recall that this was the tricky ma- 
chine built by DeVlieg for Spicer. 
Control of all the action of this ma- 
chine is accomplished with Vickers 
hydraulic equipment, including the 
automatic hand that picks up the 
work and loads it into working po- 
sition. Good work, Vickers. 


Arc Procedure 


A handsome, limp leather bound 
book representing a revised and en- 
larged edition of the well-known 
“Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice” has been 
published by The Lincoln Electric Co. 
The new handbook contains 586 pages, 
divided into eight principal sections, 
and is profusely illustrated with 
some 700 plates and photographs. 
Topical headings of the sections are: 
Welding methods and equipment; 
technique of welding; procedures; 
structure and properties of weld 
metal; weldability ; design considera- 
tions; designing for arc-welded 
structures; typical applications. The 
book is 534 x 9 in. and will be mailed 
to any domestic address for $1.50 
the copy, which is a bargain price 
we assure you. 


By Tornado 


A new bulletin bringing up to date 
the production applications of arc 


welding by the Electronic Tornado, a 
Lincoln welder development, is off 
the press. You'll find in it some 
excellent automotive production jobs, 
Don’t fail to get a copy. 


Metal Cleaning 


Every now and then we run across 
a piece of purely industrial litera- 
ture which deserves a special place 
in the library of technical men. For 
this we nominate The Metal Clean- 
ing Handbook from the pen and ex- 
perience of Dr. R. W. Mitchell of 
the Magnus Chemical Co. Here isa 
real handbook covering the gamut 
of problems concerned with the 
cleaning of metals in production. It 
is logically divided and very con- 
plete. Some of the topical headings 
will give you an idea of its scope 
—equipment, cleaning materials, 
metals, cutting compounds, general 
cleaning, and a valuable appendix 
giving some excellent tabular data. 
A limited number of copies will be 
available without cost to readers of 
this page. Others will have to pay 
a nominal charge of $1. First come, 
first served. 


Cutting Down 


One of the biggest developments 
in new car announcements this year 
is a definite trend to a simplification 
of lines. Several car makers have 
cut it down to one line or two, leav- 
ing the rest of it to options and 
varied body models. 


Big Caps 
One of the novel developments on 
production cars for 1936 is the use 
of big hub caps. When we say big 
we mean large enough to cover the 
wheel opening right up to the felloe 
band. They are mighty neat looking. 
—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
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(Continued from page 628) 


member A having a cover plate B and secured to the end 
of the axle by a tubular portion C formed with the spring 
seat. There is further the conical section D attached to the 
member E, the end of which is closed by an oil retaining 
device. In the member A are carried the roller bearings 
and the worm, together with part of the brake operating 


mechanism. Keyed to the stub axle is the hub F which | 


carries the brake drum and two driving wheels.—The Auto- 
mobile Engineer, August. 


German Automotive 
Standards Are Obligatory 


T a meeting of the German Standards Committee 
for the Automobile Industry held on April 26, a considerable 
number of recently revised standards were adopted as 
“standards of the industry,” the use of which is obligatory 
on all members of the German Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and on all members of the motor vehicle 
industry generally. Deviation from these “standards of 
the industry” are permissible only after consultation with 
the Governmental Committee for Standardization in the 
Automobile Industry and with the industry, and after the 
consent of both has been obtained. The obligatory char- 
acter of these standards is based chiefly on a provision in 
the German motor-vehicle law to the effect that “the 
Minister of Transport is empowered to make certification 
of motor vehicles of domestic production dependent upon 
use of German standards, and especially on use of the 
standards of the motor vehicle industry.” 





A list of 60 such standards has been published. They | 


concern for the most part threaded fittings, electrical equip- 
ment of gasoline automobiles (voltage, direction of rotation, 
battery dimensions, cable connectors, mountings, etc.), rims, 
tire valves, instrument mountings, speedometer drive, V 
belts and pulleys for same.—A.T.Z., Aug. 20. 


Hungarian Rail Cars 


| 3 cars are in very extensive use in Hungary, an | 


agricultural country in which the traffic in most districts is | 


rather light. Last year there were 131 rail cars in service 
on the Royal Hungarian State railways, which in the course 
of the year covered 3,700,000 miles. Today, about 57 per 
cent of the total passenger traffic on local lines in Hungary 
is conveyed by rail car, this type of traffic representing 
about 40 per cent of that for the whole of the country. The 
rail cars employed are those manufactured by Ganz & 
Company of Budapest, and it may b ementioned in passing 
that the same firm have also supplied cars for use in Spain, 
Belgium, Jugoslavia, Egypt, Roumania, the Argentine, and 
other countries. Several models are manufactured, ranging 
from a four-wheel unit fitted with a 120-hp. engine for 
suburban traffic, to an eight-wheel unit with two 275-hp. 
engines, for long-distance work. Although some of the 
earlier models were fitted with gasoline engines, all the cars 
now manufactured are equipped with Ganz-Jendrassik 
heavy-oil engines, and they are also all characterized by the 
emp'!oyment of mechanical transmission. Up to outputs of 
about 400 hp., a single pawerplant is fitted, the only cases 
Where two engines are used being those in which the power 
required is so high that a single engine would be too large 
and heavy to be conveniently accommodated. In explaining 
their preference for a single motive unit when the output is 
below 400 hp., the makers emphasize that the employment of 
two units tends to increase the deadweight, to increase the 
mo - and cost of maintenance, and to complicate the 

Ntrol, . 

A detailed illustrated description of the car is given.— 
Engineering, Aug. 30. 
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Curtis Air Cylin- 

ders operating three 
charging gates at 
the Shreveport 
(Louisiana) Mu- 
nicipal Incinerator 
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Sonera of plant operations, formerly 


CURTIS 


done by hand or other forms of power, 
are now being performed more efficiently 
and more economically with Curtis Air 
Cylinders. 


Examine your plant for possible application 
of this modern labor-saving equipment—it 
has saved many manufacturers thousands 
of dollars. Send for performance surveys 
proving this. 


Curtis air hoists and air cylinders are sur- 
prisingly economical. The original cost is 
low, the power cost is low, and the upkeep 
is negligible. Simple in design, rugged in 
construction, and made from the best of 
materials, Curtis Air Cylinders give de- 
pendable service for many years. 


Curtis valves provide extreme accuracy and 
delicate control, with variable speeds as re- 
quired, Curtis Air Cylinders are immune to 
abuse, overload and exposure to undesir- 
able atmospheric conditions. 


Perhaps Curtis can bring big savings to your 
plant. For further information write: 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


1917 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York City » Chicago * San Francisco 


CURTIS 





COMPRESSORS @ AIR HOISTS 
1-BEAM CRANES and TROLLEYS 
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NEw DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, Accessories 


and Production 


Tools 








Ferritrol Inhibitor for Pickling 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently put on the market 
a new inhibitor known as Ferritrol No. 
100, which is said to be heat resistant 
far above pickling temperatures. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer its use 
prevents pitting or loss of steel, and 
leaves a chemically clean surface. Parts 
are pickled in the usual manner in 
tanks containing a solution of sulphuric 
acid and Ferritrol, to which is added 
a small quantity of copper sulphate. 
As the scale is pickled off, the copper 
deposits on the steel, preventing the 
parts from rusting while in transit 
through the shop production. 


Recessed Head 
Replaces Screw Slot 


The conventional screw driver slot, 
long associated with ordinary screw 
heads, has been replaced in the latest 








Recessed head screw and driver 
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Landis aligning 
fixture 


line of Phillips screws and bolts, by a 
tapered recess which exactly fits a 
tapered driver. This new development 
of the American Screw Company of 
Providence, R. I., is said to provide 
better holding power resulting in faster 
driving and reduced spoilage. 

The Phillips screw holds on the point 
of the driver and may be moved into 
position for driving with one hand, a 
feature of importance when driving in 
inaccessible places. Because of the 
self-centering feature there is claimed 
to be three times as much purchase be- 
tween the driver and the screw as there 
is with the slotted type. 

In addition to wood screws, this re- 
cessed head is available on machine 
screws, stove bolts, and case-hardened 
sheet metal screws. Only four sizes 
of drivers or bits are said to be neces- 
sary to drive the entire range of screw 
sizes, and two sizes of drivers will take 
care of the range most commonly used. 


Pontine Upholstering Fabric 

The Fabrikoid division of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has developed a new heavy duty 
upholstering fabric for seat cushions 
and backs, on trucks and buses where 
a tough, water-proof and sun-resisting 
material is required. ‘“Pontine,” as the 
new material is called, is a rubber 
fabric said to have a very tough sur- 


face with great tensile strength. It js 
available in a number of different colors 
and qualities to meet specific needs, 


Work Aligning and 
Indexing Fixture 
The Landis Machine Company of 


_ Waynesboro, Pa., has developed a new 


fixture for application to its Landmaco 
threading machines for threading parts 
which have a thread on each end and 
require alignment and concentricity of 
both threads. 

The illustration shows the fixture 
being used in connection with the 
threading of automobile tie rods. The 
forgings are centered and the surfaces 
to be threaded, turned and ground pre- 
vious to the threading operation. A 
ground “V” block at the front of the 
fixture serves to properly locate and 
center. the front end of the forging. 
Alignment of the rear is obtained by 
a manually operated dead center, which 
is under spring pressure and moves out 
of the way when the forging is clamped 
in position. 

After the work is properly located, 
a self-compensating clamp holds it in 
place. Upon completion of the first 
thread the carriage is withdrawn by 
means of a handwheel, the backward 
movement of the carriage automatically 
indexing the work holding fixture 180 
degrees. In this manner both ends of 
the work are threaded in one gripping. 


Temperature Limit Control 
Among the new devices recently put 

on the market is a temperature limit 

control, called the Wheelco Limitrol, 














Wheelco Limitrol 
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product of Wheelco Vacuum Products 
Co. of Chicago, Ill. This instrument, 
designed particularly for use with 
evens and furnaces, will operate with 
any present auxiliary or relay means 
of control in use, and can be set to in- 
dicate the temperature within any 
range between 0 and 3000 deg. F. An 
indicator is set at the limit of tempera- 
ture desired, and when the temperature 
in the oven or furnace reaches this 
limit, the Limitrol will signal a warn- 
ing by light or bell and shut off the 
heat. 


The Wheelco Limitrol is also fur- 


aligning roller bearings, series 400. 
These units are available for pillow 
blocks, flange bearings, hangers and 
take-ups. 

Self-alignment is provided by concave 
rollers between convex outer races and 
a spherical inner race on a sleeve, 
which is free to deflect with a shaft 
temporarily misaligned or out of line 
because of inaccuracies of installation. 
It is claimed that the rollers cannot 
pinch or bind because they travel in a 
true path on accurate races. Bores 
are ground for direct shaft application 
and the inner race, which extends be- 
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yond the housing on.one side, is secured 
to the shaft by two set-screws through 
a single steel collar. 

In addition to inherent self-alignment, 
the makers claim that these bearings 
will carry either radial or thrust loads. 


Flush Type Handle 


For Streamlined Cars 


The old and the new in door handles 
is shown in this car in which the rear 
door is equipped with the conventional 
design, while the front door has the 
latest flush type handle, designed to 

















of nished with an automatic switch that 
Ww will handle up to 39 thermocouples. An |~—————-"- $$ ——- ——— 
C0 electric motor revolves a dial, having 
ts from 1 to 39 points of contact, each of 
nd which is connected to a thermocouple 
of having a corresponding number. Con- 
tact is maintained’ at each point for 
SP chicas tot ecesive te mtr on) AA WITOOT iis 
he — corded is not excessive the motor con- 
he tinues to revolve, but if a contact is " " A E be t 
made where the temperature is beyond 
“4 the limit set, the motor stops until the Benefit of Specia quipmen 
A @ trouble is corrected. ; ; 
the @ Special equipment is not necessarily required for eco- 
ad : : nomical high production grinding. In many instances stand- 
ng. Universal Electric Tools ard plain or universal machines are found entirely adequate. 
~ ny ae hag magcem a — @The Landis Type C Plain Hydraulic Grinders, without 
out | me pen line of Seleenah Prucat benefit of special equip ment of wa | kin d, — being used 
ped ihe vacate tarennieites tates O98 tn 2 for numerous high production jobs. Their flexibility plus the 
atin — ease and quickness of change from one set-up to another 
ted make them suitable for a varied assortment of work. The 
> in Type C Hydraulic Universals, besides being universal in 
first nature, are more productive than most machines of this 
by type. Grinding departments are finding them quite de- 
vard sirable. 
— @ Landis builds much special equipment but only when it 
ia can be economically justified. You may depend upon 
ving. Landis engineers to recommend the less costly standard 
iach. Thay ave of all ball Sensing con- | equipment when that is all that necessity demands. 188 
struction, with the bearings mounted in 
>| steel inserts cast integrally with the 
put & case. Helical gears provide quiet op- 
limit JB} eration. 
itrol, 


| Link-Belt Shafer 
| Roller Bearings 


The Link-Belt Company of Chicago, 
Ill., announces a new line of bearing 
units known as Link-Belt Shafer self- 








LANDINES0O0L CO. 
WAYNESBORO,. PA. 
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harmonize with modern streamlining. 
To operate this new handle, the button 
near one end is pressed, and the handle 
springs out into place. The closing 
of the door, automatically withdraws 
the handle into the flush position. 

This new development is being offered 
by The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit, Mich. 








Continental Sawing and 


Flush type door handle shown at the Filing Machine 
right with a conventional handle at The Continental “Do-All” machine 
the left for comparison illustrated is designed for making tools 





Out In December! 
First Issues of the New 


' AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


A specialized, modern business paper edited 
exclusively for automobile dealers. 


MOTOR AGE 


A practical business paper for the automotive 
maintenance field. 


MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 


A new type of business paper for the automo- 
tive jobber and his salesmen. 






Reach the Great Wholesale-Retail 
Automotive Market With Precision 
and Economy 








Each of these new publications will give you 
complete coverage of 85% of the buying 
power in its field. Each will give you greater 
reader interest than ever before—because 
each deals with the specific problems of its 
own readers, and nothing else. Schedule your 
advertising in ALL THREE in December— 
and every month. WRITE FOR RATES and 
results of the $50,000 Chilton Survey. 



































CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 
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t CHESTNUT & 56TH STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and dies as well as cutting special] 
shapes from cork, Bakelite, leather, 
brass, aluminum, etc. When used for 
internal sawing, the band saw is broken 
and one end placed through a starting 
hole in the work, after which the two 
ends are lapped and welded in the self 
contained, automatic electric welding 
device. This entire operation is said 
to require less than five minutes. Saws 
are furnished in %, %6, % and %-in. 
widths. 

This machine can be used for filing 
as well as sawing. Twenty-six files, 
each % x ‘°3 inch, are riveted onto a 
flexible spring steel band in such a 
way that as the band runs over the 
curve of the pulleys the file segments 
remain straight. At the point of work 
the file segments dovetail together and 
form a solid column, which is backed 
up by a channel bar for support. 
Inside filing is done by uncoupling the 
file band at the point where a bayonet 
type of joint is provided, and hooking 





Model J. Continental . 


the band together after it has been in- 
serted in the hole to be filed. 

This machine, a product of Conti- 
nental Machine Specialties, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is supplied in two sizes, 
the smaller handling work up to 6% 
inches thick, and the Model J heavy 
duty type, handling work up to 7% 
inches maximum thicknesses 
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